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ai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, London 


tions for the Stam: 
or France, and ot 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT. 7 








0 m0 CAMBRI DGE MEN.—A Graduate of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, would be happy to meet with 

' opILs who may be desirous of pursuing their Mathematical 
during the ensuing long vacation at any ~ the Scottish 
places. — Address, pre-paid, to M. A., Post Office, 


A ERM! AN MASTER AT HOME, previous 
70 a | r.—A GERMAN GRADUATE vand AUTHOR. 
rin sent nd writes French and English equally well, will 
peENG AGEMENT for one or two months in the country, 
“7 a *" Gentleman or Family desirous of acquiring German, 
the undivided tuition of an experienced Master, who 
prove an acceptable companion. Excellent references 
jeven.—Direct t to C. K., 31, Gilbert-street, Grosvenor-square. 


DHILOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

L BRAMINATION OP fhe BOYS of this School 

NNUA of the ° s 00! 

BS held on FRIDAY, the lith instant, in the Lecture 

Theatre of the iean LEBONE INsTITUTION, Edward's-street, 

Portman-square, when the Chair will be taken by the RD 
Bisnor or WINCHESTER at One o'clock precisely. 

This School, which is supported by voluntary contributions, 
sasfounded in 1792 for the Education of the Sons of Clergymen, 
Naval and Military Officers, Professional Men, Merchants, 
Manafacturers, | Clerks in Public Offices, the opens oy of 

ually SS 





gs each, 





aE CLASS LECTURES at the ROYAL] ] 
5 ag ag Va PSUsUTION. 

CHEMISTRY 5 

ah ~ EN (GINE cl STEAM NAVIGATION CLASS, for 

val Officers and others. 

ENGINE DRIVERS’ C LASS, for which an arrangement has 
been made, so that the Pupils have the privilege of seeing 
the pies Roa p prac pastion, in addition to the use of a most 

ete set o 

The aaa ROTYPE. ‘CUAss, by Mr. Bacbhoffner. 

Ny | am Ly CS, by the Rev. D. Lang, M.A. &c. 

Bosgpem coaieaia Assays and Analyses. —Further par- 
ticulars 6 r. K. J. Longbottom, Secretary, Regent-street. 


LECTROTY PE.—The most unique specimens 

of Ancient and Modern Gems, Medals, &c., prepared for 
this useful and entertaining process, may be be obtained at J. 
PAY enaraver. $2, Fleet-street, three doors East from the 
Temple. By these prepared Moulds the finest specimens of 
Ancient and Modern Art may be transferred (at a small ex- 
pense) to the cabinets of the curious. A bare examination of the 
cofection cannot fail to give pleasure to the connoisseur. 

J ~—- Moulds, Wax Impressions, Plaster Casts, &ce., 
i . = rwarded to all parts of the country, upon the receipt of 
a post-oflice money order. 


Book on Electrotype Manipulation, 





DD 
sas 





Tradesmen, and other persons of an eq 


ofsociety, whose families have seen “ ubettor i —| 


des the latest improvements in this branch of science, 
price Is. 





MRASER’ S MAGAZINE for June, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains : 
Tracts for the Times, No. 90—Sonnet—Row in the Tea-Shop 
—Three Months at a Maison de Santé—Dissent in 1841—First 
viterary Adventure—M ery — Greater and Lesser Stars of Old 
Pall Mall. Chapters IX. to XII. —aieientifie Ass-sociates—A 
Newspaper Editor's Reminiscences. Chap. The Poetical 
Magazine: Tour of Dr. Syntax; Early SA of Shelley; 
Visions of Dyspepsia—Memorials of Gormandising. By M. A. 
Titm arsh—Howitt’ s Visit to Momacsetto Places—1T able-Talk of 
the late John Boyle, Esq. Second Se 
James Fraser, 215, mapont-steest, London; and sold by all 
Booksellers in the Kingd 


Ther DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
for JUNE, price 2s. 6d. contains— 

The Angler in Norway—2. Our Portrait Gallery, No. XIX. 
ses, Dr. Miller, with an EBiching—3. The N Ba +; . yee 
of Earl Howe—4. The Story of the * of reo—5 
sical System of Education—6. Charles O'Malle: Bog Irish 
Dragoon—Five Chapters. The Lipee—Sotpant « as Tie ne French 
Patrick's Day in the reninenia—Fesntes d'On The Battle 
of Fuentes d°Onoro—7. Our Summer it. First G Garland, 
containing poems by Cou Goppash, Dr. Shelton M*Kenzie, Rev. 
comes Wills, &c,—8. Letters from the Coast of Clare. No. 1V. 

A few words on the Crisis. 

~Tublin: } pm Or » jun. & Co. Sackville-street; W. 


Orr & Co, London. “by all Booksellers in Great ‘pritais 
and the Colonies. 











nced by accident or misfort: 
mer who may be desirous of subscribing to the School, or of 
obtaining further information, are requested to apply to the 
Treasurer, John Turner, Esq., ‘a b: orth Bank; or at the School 
House, Gloncester-place, New 
By order of the Governors, 
EDWIN ABBOTT, Secretary. 


HEMISTRY.—The rapid advance of the 
Science of Chemistry ond its influence on the arts, on 
domestic economy, and ev n the amusements of socie 
annot fail to have been observed k by every one. It has 
ais daily producing, new combinations for the arts, new sub- 
sances for domestic uses,—and it has given a new direction to 
unafacture 
mihere is he is however one branch of the science which has not ob- 
tained—and from causes easily qongnento~that attention in this 
country its inherent a eserves, b pamnety | its — 
ate PaTmacy, (i. e.) the p 
iseases. 
Natore presents us with a vast number of substances, vegetable 
and mineral, which exert effects upon the human body as me- 
dicines, but these substances require | to be elaborated, combined, 
ed satay prepared by the Chemist, before they can be em- 
‘o the greatest advantage in the cure of diseases. The 
= study of this department of Chemistry in Germ 
and in France has produced many new substances, concentrate 
the virtues of vegetables into most convenient forms, separat 
from their active principles the inert matter with which they 
nay be combined—and has produced new  eeneeene pos- 
most desirable and efficient propertie 
Ithas been clear! Somgusented that much of the uncertainty 
be medical art depends upon the rude methods yo toon! 
yed in the preparation of di 3 for the 
one those in daily use generally depends upon some active 
le which may be easily destroyed in the process of pre- 
paration without any observable change in their physical pro- 
perties; but when the object is the elimination of such active 
pinciples, the process is extremely delicate and difficult—and it 
must therefore follow that great advantages will flow from having 
= peoeees by which medicines are prepared watched over by 
emist 
"These considerations, together with the conviction that in this 
i this most useful branch cLsaneey lay neglected, in- 








t Metrical 
VELS, and 





after studying in the English schools, to pursue the subject for 

several years at the FRENCH AND GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, AT 

WHICH HE ENJOYED THE RARE ADVANTAGES OF BRING OC- 

COPIED IN THE LABORATORIES OF LigBIG AND Domas, ua- 

ewan the SAvANs to whom organic Chemistry is most 

NS. To carry out these views a Buttock has fitted up the ex- 

ve premises, 22, UIT STREET, tate Beatrtize’s 

Hore, wiTH bah coseueee AND EVERY REQUISITE TO 
PREPARE ON SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES ALL CHEMICAL AND 

PuaRMACEUTICAL ComPoUNDSs either fur tests or medicinal 

We, ALSO FOR THE FAITHFUL AND ACCURATE DISPENSING 

oF PRESCRIPTIONS, and he hopes the many years he has de- 

voted to the study of Chemistry and the collateral sciences, 

the most distin: hed Professors will be considered a 


‘ient gu ntee of ualifications. 





Sales bv Auction. 


BROOKS, PIANOFORTE, ETC. 
Mr. L, Ae LEWIS will CELL ot he House, 125, Fleet-street, on 


7t 
HE STOCK of Mr. CHARLES SWEET, 
. removed from Gravesend, (by order of his T: westecs) com- 
an Assortment of Juvenile Books—Annuals—Bibles and 
mye rs—Books for Lng and Miscellaneous Books. 
Vs Copies of Git B vols. royal 8vo. illustrated with wood 
By tsravings by Gigous 3 a  Pamelote, &e. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will eBid. oS TUESDAY, 8th, and 4 follow- 


The FIRST PORTION’ of the STOCK of 
Mr. GEORGE WIGHTMAN (by order of his Assignees), com- 
writing a Valuable Collection of Modern Books in every depart- 
ment of literature, all in new condition. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHG GATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on MONDAY, June 7, and 2 following days, 
A MISCELLAN HOUS COLLECTION of 
comprisi a VALUABLE SELECTION of 
Me and hn Theology—Sermons by the | aoat eminent 
es—Classics, Biography, History, To 
History, Botany, Agriculture, Metaphysics, 
lathematics, Emblems, Architecture, Arts and Sciences— 
~~ in the Arabic, Persian, and Hindoostanee Lan- 





ppear on 
August. 





jilay be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
a *.* Liberal accommodations offered on Property ; and large 
Asold by ft small Collections of Books, Prints, ke. promptly disposed of 
by Public Competition, 





'O the ADMIRERS of ART in CONNECTION 
P with BIBLICAL LATERATURE. —BOWYER'S B!BLE, 
in 45 folio volumes (with upwards of 6,000 Illustrations—the 
works in etching and engraving of the greatest masters, ancient 
and modern—including 113 original drawings by uther- 
bourgh), is about to be DISPOSED OF upon the plan adopted 
by the * Art Unions’ in the disposal of their prizes. The tickets 
are limited to 350, and they cost ten guineas each. The moment 
the subscriber’s name is enrolled in the list, he is entitled to 
select from the splendid collection of Historical Engravings, 
published by Mr. Bowyer and Mrs. Parkes, prints worth the 
entire sum expended on his ticket. 

The chance for the illustrated Bible is therefore gratuitous; 
but the “liberality of the scheme extends still further; for, as the 
Bible falls to the last drawn name, so the first drawn will Te- 
qpive 2 pigteve vo —F by W. Hilton, Esq., the late celebrated 
Keeper of the Royal Academy). Teptcseuting the * Triumphal 
Entry of the Duke of Wellington into Madri 

For ten guineas, then, the subscriber, ‘iminediately on the 
purchase of his ticket, selects ten guineas’ worth of superb en- 
gravings, and that ticket gives him one chance for Hilton's pic- 
ture, worth 500 guineas, or for the unique, illustrated bible, 
valued at 3,000 guineas. Amongst the large and valuable Stock 
of celebrated ravings, from which selections may be made, 
are Landseer's | asing-hou 


yter’ 
Lord William Russell ;’ 
Jane Gre Bepesing. the Crown,’ 

The following distinguished individuals amongst the Sub- 
scribers have kindly consented to form a Committee to act as a 
Roers of of Trustees or the Public, upon the occasion of Drawing 

e 
The itight “Hon. Lord ae 

Paul ae t, &c. 

Rev. H. J. Kna app, D 

Dean of St. Paul's Crea, 

and Lied in Ordinary to her 


Maj 
William n Upcott t, Esq. 
Fobert Smirke, Esq. R.A. 
pelts. a Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
nd F.S.A. & i "Robert 
John Young, Esq. Secret 
Further particulars may be had on application to Mrs. Parkes, 
22, Golden-square, of whom may be obtained permission to view 
the Prizes, and specimens of the Engravings. 


‘his day is published 
CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


for 1841, containing useful and scarce Works, in various 
Languages, and in all Classes of Literature. 
Libraries purchased. 
Lendon: Longman, Orme & Co. 


MONTHLY met or OF OLD BOOKS. 


[THE 8 SHEET CATALOGUE for the Present 


at and curious Articles 
now offered Po Save b: Jon Bit aN " the Camden Head, 
9% King William-street, West Strand, London, 

Parties desirous of having the Catalogues forwarded, on the 
day of publication, are requested to hand their addresses, when 
they will be sent postage free. 


Just published, price 18s. oo hie" XIV. Part 2, and Vol. XV. 


HE TRANSACTIONS of thee ROYAL 
SOCIETY of EDINBURGH. 
Thomas Cadell, Strand, London ; and R. Grant & Son, Princes- 
street, Edinburgh. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for June will be 
published on MONDAY the 7th instant, and contain a 
digest’! rf all the recent sntelligence from India, China, &c., 
brought by the OVERLAND MAIL, just arrived. 
ee ion: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenball-street. 


HE REPERTORY of PATENT INVEN- 
TIO No, New Series (for JUNE, 1840), contains 
SPECI PCATIONS > of the following Patents, with Engravings. 
Davies’, for poctnery for Weaving. 
Poole’s, for Fire Arms, 
pole 8, for applying Air to Lamps. 
Boydell's, for working Railway and other Carriages, to stop 
them, and prevent them running off the Ra 
Prewhitt® 8, for applying Steam Power to Paddle: Shafts. 
Taylor's, for making Staves, Shingles, and Laths. 
Maugham’s, for constructing W hee! Carriages. 
Paterson's, for Curvilinear ‘Turning 
F ben s. for Steam Engines for actuating Machinery for 
propelling Ships. 
Stocker’s, for ‘Tubes for Gas. 
Nyren’s, for Manufacture of ESstie Acid. 
rzon's, for Improvements in Steam Engin 
Also List “) Ns Patents, and Patents ‘about expiring. 
8. Hodson, 1/2, Fleet-street. 


Davis's * Megna Charta;’ Leslie's * Lady 


The Rev. Richard Cattermole, 
B.D. Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 

ion Landseer, Esq. F.S.A. and 


George . Godwin, Esq. F.R.S. 


cL 
A.R.A. 


C. Landseer, Esq. 
Lewis Poe F.S.A. 
iliston, Esq. 





























Now Running, No. II., pric 
EORGE CRUIKSHANK'S “OMNIBUS. 
Embellished with Three Illustrations on Steel and Five 
on 
Contents :—Our Preface described—Punch v. Law, Commen- 
tary on the New Police Act—Original Poetry by the late Sir 
—— Plagiary, Knt.—Frank Heartwell, or Fifty Years ago— 
Love has Legs—Bernard Cavenah, the Irish (: ‘ameleon—T! "he Ass 
on the (ageer—Omatings Chat—Scene near Hogsnorton, &c, 
Tilt & Bogue. Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 
The Twenty-second Edition. 32mo. 3s. 6d. 
The ‘Prens-teet Edition. Small are. 6s. 
ary Edition. 8vo. 


HE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Thenghts! in Verse forthe Sundays and cam Days through- 


out the Y oer. 
Third Edition. Royal 18m 
THE ome Mae LMS brs DAVID, 
ENG 
Bya me i of the U “Mu. - of Oxford. 
Third Edition, 10s, 6d. illustrated b E q 
EB GATHEDRAL. 


Or, the CATHOLIC and SpOsTOLIC pa 2a) in ENGLAND: 
Thoughts in Verse on Ecclesiastical Subjects; selected and 
arranged so as to correspond with the different parts of a 
Gothic Cathedral. 
Small 8vo. t 6d. 


THOUGHTS IN AST YEARS, 
By the Author of ‘ The Cathedral.’ 
Oxford: John Henry Parker; J. G. F. & J. Rivington, London. 


py eee! EMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 

panes LOAN, ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 
INTER ist COMPANY, No. ll, Jaterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
London. Canals 500,000/, in FS sno Shares of 20/. each. 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of me P.S.G.W. 
The Rt. Hon, the Earl of Mexborough, P.G. M. West Riding of 


Yorkshir: 
The Rt. Hon. “the Earl of Leicester, P. G38. of Norfolk. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Dungann 
The me Sen. | Lord Viscount Combermere, G.C.B. P.G.M. of 


Sh 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Reay. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Salto 
Sir Frederick G. Fowke,. Bart. P.S.G.W. & D. Prov. G.M. of 
Leicestershire. 
General Sir Joseph O° PGs. K.C.B, 


Sir vland Magrath, K.H 

Gowles fistsn, Esq. M:P., P.S.G.W. and R. W. Prov. G.M. 
Toa’ Mt 

~og 


Diree 

Swynfen Jervis, Ki P. 

William Day, | aoe Je 

Sir 4 illiam H, t dbillon, R.N. | William Ring esas Esq. 

K.C Richard Alex. Price, Esq. 
Frederick Dodsworth, Esq. =~ Moonie Ussher, R.N, C.B. 
Joseph Holl, Esq. 3-H. 

George Goldsmith Kirby, rh a Director. 

This Office unites the advantages of a mutual Baas + with 
the security of a Proprietary C ompany. and affords every variety 
of mode for the Assurance of Life. It allows credit for the on 4 
of its premiums for the first five years, at a fixed rate; offers th 
alternative of increasing or decreasing rates; or upon a tempo- 
rary scale; and, by assuring sums to become payable at a given 
age, secures a provision for advanced life. Its wonet ies are not 
forfeited immediately if the Premium remain overdue; and 
fraud only, not error, vitiates them. ‘The oon Aimy of the Office 
is not confined to the Masonic body. 

Age next To Taruse 5 1001. Payrhle at Death, 

Birth-Day. baie “5 Profi 
hee 6 








With Profits. 
£11 


eowsueGs 


- = 
eww CmsES 
SOAK TW DAD 


ro er 


ess: 
sne-u-Succoce 


Seavewuwene > 


eeneeee Oe eeeeereseseres 


To Pa 4. ‘rool. Payable on the attainment of a given Age, or at ‘Death, 
whichever happen first. 
55 55 
Without | With 

Profits. | Profits. 

£212 11 | £217 6 
2) 37 6) 

317 41440! 34 
41910 5 8 | 39 
$179) 79 8) 53 1 

69 1 
JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secreta 


Are| 50 50 


nex = 

rth! Without | With 
Day.| Profits. | Profits. 
21 |£3 2 5|£3 710 
25 

30 


6 oo 
Without} With 
prodte. 5 leo prente. 
£2 3 


2 3 iy 3 





40 
45 
y. 
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EW ZEALAND 
Governor—JOSEPH SOME “VF 
Digit Gane —- Bak NG, M.P. 
of En 
President THE KARL OF DEVON. 
Vice- President—THOMAS G _—_ Esq. 
Members of Local Boar« 
Sir Anthea? Buller Pound) * me aes Lemon, Bt. M.P. 
y s ar 
Sohn Crocket Hetteel Esq. Wm. seeneroaetin Bt. M.P. 


(Cfongar rrow 
Esq. W. W , ~~ Esq. M.P. 
(Pendarves) 
Nathaniel Downe, Esq. Aubyn, Esq. 
Richd, Fillis, Esq. (P' ymouth)| (Dev 


(Stoke) Edward St. 
onport 
Thos. Gardner. Een, (Plymouth)/ R. Hippesley Tuckfield, Esq. 
Wil je John Gilbert, Esq.|_ (Fulford Park) 
Litchfiel r. Thorburn,M.D.(Ply mouth) 
John Hine, Esq. (New Zealand Rt. Hon. Sir Hussey Vivian, Bt. 
ouse, London M.P. (Glynn) 
George anal, Esq. (Penlee| Thos. V Joollcombe, Esq. Ma- 
Villa, Stoke) naging Director. 
Local Bankers—Devon and Cornwall BankingCompany Piymouth. 
Secretary—William Brydges, Esq. Office, 5, Octagon, Plymouth 
SETTLEMENT OF NEW PLYMOUTH. 
The New Plymouth Settlement is intended to consist of three 
classes of land. 
ape town land, comprising 2,200 sections, of a quarter of 


(Flee 
Chas. Biggs Calmady, 
(Langdon Hall) 





n acre eac 
Secondly—the suburban lands, comprising 209 sections of 50 
cres ea e 
° Thirdly—the rural land, comprising at least 1,150 sections of 50 
acres e 

Albsales i in England will be eontnet, until further notice, to 
actual Colonists, on the following ter 

1, With a view to distribute as gene rally as may he practicable, 
the advantage to be derived from the possession of preliminary 
lands, no application from an individual colonist will be enter- 
tained for more than eight allotments of land, each allotment 
containing one section of town land, and one section of rural 
- 

‘Two hundred and fifty, allotments are set apart for sale as 

PS. mentioned, at the price of 75/. for each allotment, and 

applications X for the same are to be made in writing to the under- 
signed, which, if accompanied by a deposit of 10/. in respect of 
each allotment, will entitle the applicant to receive separate 
land-orders for each town and rural section, with such priorities 
and rights of selection as hereinafter mentioned, in exchange 
a the residue of the purchase-mone 

. The passhers signifying the priority of choice for the town 
m.-¥.. have been selected on a fair average from the 1000 
numbers of choice, which have fallen to the Company in the 
general ballot above referred to. These selected numbers pee 
ticulars of which may be obtained at the Office in Plymouth, 
at the New Zealand House, London,) are deposited in a wish, 
from which the purchasers’ numbers will be drawn in the pre- 
sence of three Directors and of the applicant, if he shall think 
proper to attend, either in person or by his agent. 

The purchasers will be entitled to such town sections as may 
have_ been chosen by the Company's Agents in virtue of the 
wevky of choice signified by the number so oy ely drawn. 

The purchasers. nai also be entitled to select the rural sections 
from any land in the Plymouth Settlement, surveyed and de- 
clared open for choice as rural sections, at the time, and aecord- 
ing to the order of presenting the land-order in the Colony, 
subject only to the regulations of the land oflice for preserving 
fairness and regularity of choice. 

4. The sum of 50/. in respect of every 75/. received for each 
allotment as above, will be transferred tothe Emigration Fund, 
and a purchaser to the extent of 300/. will be entitled to an al- 
lowance from the said fund towards the passage of himself and 
family to the Colony, at the rate of 25/. per cent. on the amount 
of his purchase-money. Provided that no party will be entitled 
toa larger allowance on the above-mentioned account, than 
will pay his own passage and that of his family (if any) accord- 
ing to the rates which will be issued from time to time by the 
Court of Directors. ‘The residue of the fund will be expended 
in the conveyance of labouring emigrants to the settlement. 

ny person proceeding to New Zealand with a view to purchase 
Land in this Settlement from the Company, will receive liberal 
allowances in Passage-money, &c. particu ars of which may be 
obtained at the Office, or at the New Zealand House, London. 

New Zealand House, Plymouth, . 

WILLIAM BRYDGES, 


13th May, 1841 
Sec retary to the West of England Board. 





HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
At fhe WESTMINSTER F IRE OFFICE, 
o. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 
ponte zes offered by this Association: 
Four-fifths, or 80 percent. of the total profits, are divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of 5 years 
The Prolits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in peseens money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 
sum. All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or up- 
wards, have the right (after two Annual payments) of attend- 
ing and voting at all General Meetings. 
The remiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adop' ted by a large number of Olli . ae but are such as to afiord 
ample Sec met to the Assured. . M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


BGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank, apa Established in 
1833. teeanast ed by Act of Parliam 
Trustees—William Banbury, Esq. Banker, 
John Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
homas Kelly. Esq. Alderman. 
Directors—THOM AS” i ARNCOMB, Esq. Sheriff) 
ondon and Middlesex, 
WILLI aM LEAF, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
William Banbury, Esq. 4 ey he Esq. Ald. M.P. 
Harry Barrett, Esq. Ingleby, ‘a Manchester. 
Edward Bates, Esq. hos. Kelly, Esq. Alderman. 
Thomas amplin. Esq. i. premiah Pile her, Esq. 
James Clift, f wewis Pocock. Esq. 
is Stalag charges the lowest rate of premium for the 
sums assured, thereby in effect giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodic al division of profits. 
In addition to the subscrited Capital of 300,000/, the va nation 
of the Company's liabilities shows a large surplus Fund, which is 
eft for the further security of tie assured.so that there is now 
a vested capital of ¢ onsiderably reater amount than the esti- 
mated value of the outstanding om aims on the Company. 
ANNUAL PI ‘TO ASSURE 1001, 
For Year| for? 7 Yeurs. 
£0 0 7 








if Chairman, 


Age. 
25 
30 1 " 5 7 2 i 19 5 
35 ; & . 2 2 5 10 
6 1 6 213 9 
In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family when the least present outlay is de- 
sirable, the varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office 
will be found to be particula arly | favourable to the panured. A 
Board of Directors, with the medical officers, attend d 
DWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


Te oe of tafe. 


COM PANY.| A 





CTIVE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
17, Cornhill, London.—Capital, 500,000/. 
Trustees—J. LA Bradshaw, Esq. | Wm. Miskin, Esq. 
J.B. Go , Esq. . R. Thomson, Esq. 
pieineeats. R. Porter, Esq. F. (R.S. Chairman. 
John Fisher, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
a Belcher, Usa. Esq. 
a 
| Joseph, Starkey, Esq. 
by ——" ‘ie. omson, Esq. 
Alexander Gordon, Esq. B Todbunter Esa. 
J. B. Gordon, Esq. | 
William Harrison, Esq. pa } Ly esq. 
Auditors—S. H, Ayers, Esq.; William Holborn, Esq. ; 
omas C. Simmons, Esq. 
Managing Director, James Wemyss, Esq. ~ om ~ sor Welton, Esq. 
Surveyor, Martin J. Stately, E 
Physician, Dr. Thos. Leigh F lundell. 
Surgeon, H. Houston, Esq. 
Bankers, Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, Barnett, Beetehew, & Co. 
Standing Counsel. Mr. Serjeant C ‘han ell. 
Solicitors, James Phillips & Co. 33, caatetebe. 

The ADVANTAGES of Assuring in THE ACTIVE are— 
Security, from large subscribed capital—Certainty, from best 
ata, and surest athematical Calculations— Economy, from 

lowest safe Rates—Aze, admitted in Policy—Facility for Loans or 
Sale of Policy, if required—Diminishing or Equal Rates for limited 
periods, if preferred to fixed Rates for Life—Profits, eee 
divided among the Assured for whole of Life, in age 

reduction of Premium—Payment of Claim, One Month after the 
same is established— Endowments at any Age from 15 to 21, to re- 
turn all the Premiums if death occur before the Age fixed. 


Specimen of Annual Premium for Assuring 001. for’ whoie of Life. 


Age 25 30 35 40 45 50 
£21 2| £26 10| £2 132] £316 =e £449] £559 
For a limited Number cf Yea 
Example:—A person aged 30, would secure 10000. at his death by 
paying every year, 
For 5 years.. £101 18 4] For 15 years 
For 10 years .- + 56 0 10] For 20 years.. 
Or, payments may be made to diminish annually until they 
cease after a given number of years. 
A full Prospectus, Table of Rates, and further information, 
may be obtained at the C ompany’s Offices, 17, Cornhill. 


TPHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, 1824, and 
empowered “A Act of Parliament.—Capital., 500,000/. 
Patrons—The Archbp. of York | Sir G. Strickland, Bart. M.P. 
The Marquis of Londonderry | Sir Francis Lawle . smart. 
Earl Fitzwilliam 
The Earl of Tyrconnel 
The Earl of Zetland 
The Earl of Yarborough Ss 
The Bishopof Gloucester and| . Crompton, Bart. M. P. 
Bristol (A BY *he ‘Archdeacon of York 
The Bishop of Ripon Archdeacon of the East Riding 
Viscount morpet » M.P. | The Archdeacon of Cleveland 
Lord Wharncliffe 700: Henry owther, Esq. M.P. 
Lord Feversham Barlow, Esq. 
Lord Hotham, M,P. | Robe ort C racroft, 
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Sa!tmarshe, Esq. 
can Wenlock | | Martin Stapylton, Esq. 
Lord Worsley, M. P. 3. L. Thompson, Esq 
Hon, E. R. Petr Marmaduke Wyvill, *inea, 

Trus joc enl Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
. Le Thompson, Esq. Sheriff- Hutton Park. 
tobt. Swann, Esq. Yo 
Bankers—Messrs. Swann, Clough. & Co. York. 
Actuary and Seeretary—Mr. W. L.. Newman, York. 
London Agent for the Life Dep artment—Mr. 
46, Watling-street, 
The steady and increasing support hic this Company has 
received during the serenteen years of its establishment, is the 
best proof of the — which the public reposes in its sta- 
bility and libera 
The attention. oF the public 3 ie partie ularly called to the terms 
of this Company for L IFE | NCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between M hey : rm FeMAZeE lives. 

The following extracts from the Tables (complete Copies of 
which, with the Rates for the intermediate Ages and for terms 
of years, may be had, on application, at the Office in York, or 
of any of the ss ) will showthe Annual Premiums required. 
for securing 100/., payable on the decease of 
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* Erample—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
snguee 1000/. payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 


. 10s. Od.; and a Lady of the same age, can secure the same 
by for an annual payment of 19/. 17s. 6d. 


FIRE INSURANCES are also effected by this Company at the 
most moderate terms. FARMING STOCK insured without the 
Average Clause. 

Agents have been appointed in most_of the principal towns, 
of whom, as well as at the Office in York, every information 
may be ha 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been pealle: the Commissions allowed are such as to render 
the Agencies worthy the attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 
plications to be made to 

Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


Discoveries in Lycia. By Charles Fellows. 

Murray. 

Tue mention of Lycia and of its antiquities 
brings to mind some of the most spirited and 
ceful figures of the Iliad. The Lycian Pan- 
arus excelled, as did his countrymen generally, 
in the use of the bow. But Glaucus and the 
like Sarpedon—what life and nobleness, or 
even sublimity, in their every word and action! 
Among all the Homeric heroes, Sarpedon shines 
pre-eminent in generosity, unsullied by the least 
trace of fierceness. Even in his day Lycia must 
have been far advanced in civilization. In his 
Jast exhortation to his friend, he calls vividly to 
mind his native lang; its tilled fields, its vine- 
yards, and its flocks of sheep. But why should 
we turn aside, in our antiquarian researches, 
from the great poet of antiquity? let us rather 
begin with learning from Homer what senti- 
ments a Lycian chief could breathe three thou- 
sand years ago :— 
Why do the Lycians give 
To us their fairest fields, the shadiest groves 
O’erhanging Xanthus? wherefore do we live 
Caressed and honoured? wherefore, but to stand 
Foremost in need, the champions of the land? 
Ah! Glaucus! were inglorious repose 
Exempt from sorrow and from age; if care 
Ne’er lacerated breasts unscathed by foes, 
Then, nor would J fight, nor ask thee to share 
The bloody venture. But since countless woes 
Attend on man, let us, my friend, then dare 
The worst at once, and brandishing on high 

Our flaming swords, like princes let us die. 

The interest which we feel in any strange 
country is not a little increased by our becoming 
acquainted with the character of the mind which 
glows or has glowed within it. We then find a 
meaning and value in many things not great or 
striking in themselves, but which are rescued 
from insignificance by their connexion with the 
past. Lycia, however, has other charms besides 
those allied to memory: ‘Though its soul be 
fled, the expressive physiognomy remains un- 
changed, and every feature seems still pregnant 
with thought and feeling. On this widest our 
author observes :— 

“A journal, after all, is only a register of the 
state of the mind as impressed by the objects of the 
day; I shall, therefore, not hesitate to describe my 
own feelings, and confess that I never felt less in- 
clined or less able to put to paper any remarks than 
the impressions produced by my ride during the last 
five hours. I have heard others speak of a melan- 
choly being caused by the overwhelming effect of the 
sublime ; but it is not melancholy when better ana- 
lysed; it is a thoughtfulness and feeling of gratified 
pleasure which affects me, and I long to express 
what perhaps is better indicated by the prostration 
of the Oriental worshipper than by any verbal de- 
scription; I feel as if I had come into the world and 
seen the perfection of its loveliness and was satisfied. 
I know no scenery equal in sublimity and beauty to 
this part of Lycia. The mere mention of mountain 
scenery cannot give any idea of the mountains here, 
which are broken into sections forming cliffs, whose 
upheaved strata stand erect in peaks many thousand 
feet high, uniting to form a wild chaos, but each part 
harmonized by the other: for all is grand yet lovely. 

pin the ravines dash torrents of the purest water, 
and over these grow the most luxuriant trees ; above, 
are the graver forests of pines upon the grey cliffs, 
and higher than these are ranges of mountains capped 
with snow, contrasting with the deep blue of the 
cloudless sky.” 

In the finest situations offered by this pic- 
turesque country stand the remains of the an- 
Cent cities of Lycia. Some of these had been 
Visited by our author on his previous journey in 
1839—(see Athen. 606). He was then for- 
tunately aware that he had seen only a small 
portion of the Lycian ruins, and returned 
thither accordingly to examine them more com- 








pletely; but in stating the results of his explo- 
rations, we shall chiefly confine ourselves to the 
notice of the newly discovered sites. We must, 
however, preliminarily confess our distaste for 
our author’s architectural nomenclature; how- 
ever Lycian monuments may resemble the 
styles called Gothic and Elizabethan, they cannot 
nevertheless have any title to those epithets, It 
is a monstrous and obvious anachronism at the 
least, to say that a Lycian tomb is a fine spe- 
cimen of Elizabethan; but to one thoroughly 
versed in the principles and reason of architec- 
ture, the comparison on which such language is 
founded, will hardly appear to justify even its 
casual and momentary adoption. The following 
remarks, however, on the tombs sculptured in 
the rocks near Macry, on the sea coast, (the site 
of the ancient Telmessus,) are to the purpose : 

“The peculiarities in the architectural detail are 
very remarkable in these early specimens of repre- 
sented buildings in the rocks, They show distinctly 
the imitation of wooden structures, and, by the nature 
of the joints, ties, and mouldings, give a perfect in- 
sight into the knowledge of the construction of ancient 
Greek buildings. The panelled doors, with bossed 
nails on the styles, knockers suspended from lions’ 
mouths, and other ornaments in the panels, also show 
much taste and accuracy of execution. Those tombs, 
here, which would rank among the great divisions or 
orders of architecture, are of the Ionic, and evidently 
in its earliest or simplest form; I have seen none of 
the Doric.” 

Rock tombs sculptured in the precipices on 
the sides of mountains occur near most of the 
ancient cities of Lycia, and, in some cases, so ex- 
tensively as to constitute a vast Necropolis, or 
City of the Dead. These tombs are many of 
them beautifully sculptured within as well as 
without ; and, in some instances, they are per- 
fect temples, from twenty to thirty feet deep, 
separated from the rock on all sides by the 
labour of the chisel. Our author naturally ex- 
presses his astonishment at the amount of labour, 
art, and industry lavished on these receptacles 
of the dead, so far exceeding in proportion what 
we are accustomed to expend on sepulchres ; 
and he observes that it would be curious to learn 
the actual cost of one of these Lycian tombs. 
Being unprovided with a satisfactory answer 
to this inquiry, we shall endeavour to supply 
its place with another interrogatory. The in- 
scriptions on these tombs usually give the 
names of the individuals for whom they were 
constructed, and then state the various members 
or branches of the owners’ families, who were 
entitled to be buried therein. The inscription 
then pronounces a curse on any one violating 
the property of the grave, by laying in the tomb 
those having no right to sepulture therein; and 
it condemns the offender in a penalty (sometimes 
as much as 5,000 denarii), a share of which 
(generally a third) might be recovered by any 
public prosecutor, or, as we should say, by a 
qui tam, the remainder accruing to the city. 
Now is itreasonable to suppose, that the founder 
of a tomb was legally authorized to amerce those 
who incroached on that property, in any amount 
he pleased? or is it not more likely that the 
penalties stated in the Lycian tombs were in the 
nature of reasonable damages, the recognized 
measure of which was the value of the tomb? 

From Macry, or the ancient Telmessus, our au- 
thor turned off north-eastwards towards the hills 
of the interior, by a path not previously trodden 
by European feet. In the Turkish village of 
Hoozumlee, situate in a cultivated valley, he 
was hospitably received. He says, “we are at 
| the house of the Aga, and have witnessed a 
curious scene each evening. It is seldom that 
| thirty men, so handsome in form, feature, and 
dress assemble in the same room; they are pro- 





, bably the principal people of the place. Not a} which, covering the sides of mountains, denote 


taint of European costume is yet seen here; 
scarcely a man has ever left his mountain dis- 
trict, and everything about us was novel to them.” 
To this place our author was attracted by the 
report of ruins in the neighbourhood. These 
lay on the mountains south of the village, and 
in that direction he eagerly pressed forward. 
But he shall himself relate his chief discoveries: 

“Scarcely beyond the south-east end of the vil- 
lage, and in less than ten minutes, we found among 
the bushes a tomb of the most usual kind, cut in the 
rocks, resembling our Elizabethan domestic archi- 
tecture. This tomb has been much shaken to pieces, 
apparently by an earthquake, but the detail of its 
execution we found to be of the highest interest. I 
do not hesitate in placing this fragment in the finest 
age of Greek work: it shows, by the simplest effects, 
the full expression of the history and ideas of the 
sculptured figures. Had they been all perfect, its 
value in a museum, either for the philologist, anti- 
quarian, or artist, would be inestimable.” 

The frontispiece to our author’s volume is 
taken from a fragment of the sculpture here 
described, and offers certainly a very beautiful 
design. Some of the figures in this bas-relief 
have their names over them, in the Lycian as 
well as the Greek language. These bilingual 
inscriptions, therefore, promise to throw some 
light on the former of those languages. The 
bas-reliefs copied by our author ornamented the 
upper panels of the tomb, and beneath them 
were, he says, “larger figures engaged in com- 
bat, with arms of the simplest age of the Greeks. 
These figures were too much buried in the earth 
for us to attempt to sketch them. The name of 
Hector was written over one with a helmet, 
round shield, and spear.” How interesting 
would it be to find a series of ancient sculptures 
illustrating the Iliad! But to return to our 
author’s narrative :— 

“ Ascending for half an hour a steep scarcely ac- 
cessible on horses, we arrived at an elevation of about 
3,500 feet above the sea, which lay before us. The 
view was overwhelmingly beautiful. To the south- 
west lay the bay of Macry, with its islands, and the 
coast of the south of Caria, while beyond lay the 
long and mountainous island of Rhodes. Cragus, 
with its snowy tops, broke the view towards the south, 
and the coast and sea off Patara measured its eleva- 
tion, by carrying the eye down to the valley of the 
| Xanthus, whose glittering waters*were visible for 
| probably seventy miles, until lost in the range of 
| high mountains, upon a part of which we were stand- 
ing: in this chain it has its rise in the north. The 
crags of limestone around us were almost concealed 
by a forest of fir-trees and green underwood. Before 
us was the city, surrounded by beautiful Cyclopean 
walls,” 

Within the walls, the first ruins met with 
were those of a temple ; then came the Stadium, 
then the Agora, with eight square pillars at 
either end. After this, for a quarter of a mile, 
the ground was thickly strewed with broken 
columns, cornices, and other fragments of ela- 
borate masonry. Further towards the west lay 
the beautiful theatre, in fine preservation, a few 
fir-trees only growing within its precincts. ‘The 
greater part of this ancient city was vaulted 
underneath ; and from the doors leading to those 
spacious vaults which probably served as grana- 
ries, the ruins are now called Yeddee Cappolee, 
or “ the Seven Doors.” In a Greek inscription, 
however, on one of the tombs adjoining the 
theatre, our author found the true name of the 
city, Cadyanda. Among the ruins of the ancient 
Tlos were four carved panels, representing dif- 
ferent views of the city. 

But we must not attempt to follow our author 
in all his researches or to examine with him all 
the crumbling monuments of a bygone world. 
| We cannot however avoid glancing at the tombs 
of the ancient Pinara, the number and size of 
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no scanty population, nor fleeting prosperity. 
He remarks, that there is probably some con- 
nexion between the ancient name Pinara and 
that of the modern village Minara-cooe. This 
being admitted, it will follow that the Lycians 
occasionally borrowed terms from the Semitic 
languages; for doubtless the modern name refers 
to the tower-shaped rock (man4r or mandrah 
signifies a tower, or originally a lighthouse) at 
the foot of which lie the ruins of the ancient 
city. Stephanus informs us that the word Pindra, 
in Lycian, denoted a cylindrical figure. Our 
author is not unfrequently mystified by the 
peculiarities, indigenous or borrowed, of Greek 
pronunciation. ‘Thus for balania, acorns, he 
writes “ Velanéa,” and Cicorea he turns into 
“ Chickurea.” If disposed to indulge our anti- 
quarian zeal, we might devote pages to the ruins 
of Sidyma, Myra, Limyra, &c. But the profit- 
able discussion of such maiters does not belong 
to the journalist. Time, the great leveller, to- 
tally destroys the past, so far as the apprehension 
of the many is concerned; and the attempt to 
restore it by means of learning, is only for adepts. 
Weshall therefore take leave of the Lycian ruins 
with our author’s exclamation,—* What a won- 
derful people the ancient Greeks were! This 
mountain country was literally strewed with 
cities and stately towers, which stand uninjured 
and unoccupied two thousand years after their 
builders are removed !” 

It can hardly be doubted that the founders of 
ancient Greek cities were often determined in 
the choice of site by the surrounding landscape ; 
most Greek cities indeed were picturesquely 
situate. The advantage of a defensible or nearly 
inaccessible position, may possibly have induced 
the Greeks, in the infancy of their nation, to 
build their towns on rocky eminences; but it is 
manifest from their temples, and still more from 
the sites chosen for their theatres, that the en- 
joyment of a wide and varied prospect became 
with them an indispensable condition of civilized 
life, and that the feelings developed by it min- 
gled with their religious outpourings and their 
intellectual pleasures. Those who have ever 
given attention to the force and peculiar influ- 
ence of local attachments, will readily allow that 
the scenery of Greek towns must have contri- 
buted not a little to nourish the flame of Greek 
patriotism. But it narrowed the sentiment too 
much, and gave it, not a national, but merely 
local character. The same cause must have 
conduced to that fine sense of the beautiful, that 
union of gracefulness and strength, that aerial 
blending of light and shadow which characterize 
all the productions of Greek art and literature. 
The Greeks manifest in all their works the elas- 
ticity of a spirit continually refreshed by the 
contemplation of nature, thatinexhaustible source 
of fancy, thought, and cheerfulness. 

The days are gone by, when it was usual for 
the legislator or statesman to think of operating 
on what may be called the poetical element of 
human nature. We are not now used to think 
that the common man is born with any sense of 
the beautiful, or that his imagination ever soars 
into an ideal world beyond the coveted trea- 
sures of the grocer’s shop. Yet the imperfect 
developement of the happier half of man’s soul 
is a moral infirmity, which no laws, no punish- 
ments, no sermons can cure. The rural peasant 
may reflect, as he grows old, on the green plot 
and the old tree where he whiled away the sunny 
morning of his life; he recals many natural 
objects dear to his remembrance, and he loves 
the spot that gave him birth. But the mecha- 
nics and labouring population of our crowded 
towns, have they or can they have such thoughts? 
No; from space, vast as it is, they derive as 
little pleasurable or humanizing sentiment as 
Vulcan, the great founder of their order, did, 





when falling from Olympus; and they are as 
free from local attachment as he was on that 
occasion. Unlike him, however, their dizzy 
fall is not ‘‘ from night till morn, from morn till 
dewy eve,” but all life long. ‘They are cosmo- 
politans not from the comprehensiveness of their 
philosophy, but from want of a particular set of 
affections, and these practically of the greatest 
importance ; for the imaginations, as well as the 
active manifestations of a kindly nature must 
have a where and a when: without the germ of 
locality, man’s ideal creations have no fixedness. 

If, in the present condition of society in this 
country, there be anything threatening politi- 
cal dissolution, it is the great number of those 
who grow up in our towns without any experi- 
ence or real feeling of the love of country. These 
persons are always ready to cry out with Swift— 

Libertas, et natale solum ; 

Fine words! I wonder whence you stole ’em. 
Political changes are of no consequence, while 
the soul that inspires the commonwealth remains 
the same: but the increase of a class living in 
constant excitement, with little or no attachment 
to home or place, and looking no farther than 
the griping wants of the day, threatens an end- 
less increase of discontent. If we could collect 
these dissatisfied gentry and set them on the 
Acropolis of some ancient Greek city—on the 
crags of Pinara or Cadyanda, we should soon 
perceive their feelings absorbed in the surround- 
ing prospects, and losing all their virulence in 
the etherial medium. The contemplation of 
such scenes would effectually “ smooth the raven 
down’”’ of the darkest and most ruffled spirits; 
and the embittered Chartist would feel renovated, 
like the Titans, on touching the bosom of his 
mother earth. But this mode of treating our 
politically distempered population is unfortu- 
nately impracticable. We cannot build our 
cities, like the Greeks, on mountain steeps; we 
cannot have temples in every street, a lovely 
prospect at every turn. Yet surely we may do 
much towards spreading tranquil and profound 
enjoyment before the people. It is no difficult 
matter to design what to the habitually pent-up 
artizan appears a fairy scene. Beauty is mani- 
fold. We may fill the public parks and gardens 
with images of art and ingenuity, elegance and 
comfort, such as will be imbibed by the spirit, 
will fertilize the imagination, mingle with the 
hopes of the young, and stimulate to exertion. 
Of late years something has been done in this 
way, but much more remains yet undone. 

But to return to our author; he has disco- 
vered the sites of eleven ancient Lycian cities, 
and he has allowed the learned world to perceive 
that Lycia is a mine of antiquarian treasures, of 
which he has only scraped the surface. His dili- 
gence in copying inscriptions entitles him to the 
gratitude of the learned. Besides numerous and 
beautiful outlines of bas-reliefs, and other illus- 
trations, his volume contains, in the Appendix, 
two valuable papers; one by Hermann Wiener, 
on the Greek inscriptions found in Lycia, the 
other by Mr. D. Sharpe, on the Lycian language. 
In this essay Mr. Sharpe exhibits much sagacity 
as well as erudition, and we are well inclined to 
admit that he has made out the alphabet, and 
even read some names; but we are not satisfied 
with the licence which he assumes of recurring 
to the Semitic family of language as often as it 
seems convenient, and, conseqnently, his suppo- 
sition that in the inscription on the obelisk at 
Xanthus he has discovered a decree of Xerxes, 
appears to us to rest on a very insecure founda- 
tion. The Lycian alphabet was that of the ear- 
liest Greeks, augmented by the addition of a 
few strange characters; their language, Mr. 
Sharpe says, belonged to the Indo-germanic 
family. We may fairly ask, was it Pelasgian, 
or connected therewith? It is remarkable that 





Homer calls the Carians Barbarophénoi, o 
foreign-tongued, but to their neighbours, the 
Lycians, he applies no such epithet. Our author 
assumes that Caria and Lycia were both peopled 
by the same race, which may be partially true. 
but there is some reason for suspecting, that 
besides that race, the Greeks also were esta. 
blished in Lycia at a very early age. 

Our author expected to witness, before he left 
the scene of his researches, the arrival of , 
vessel which was to have been sent from this 
country, for the purpose of carrying away some 
of the marbles of Xanthus, and especially the 
obelisk above alluded to, the Lycian inscriptions 
of which are suspected of being historically im. 
portant. He was, however, disappointed, and 
indeed we believe that the vessel was never sent, 
The coveted marbles will be probably bought 
hereafter for our national museum, at an enor. 
mous enhancement of price, from some enter. 
prizing individual who shall succeed in bringin 
them to Europe. We hope that future travellers 
who, stimulated by our author’s example, shall 
devote themselves to the examination of that 
interesting country, will constantly bear in mind 
the value of bilingual inscriptions, which teach 
us to read a language forgotten for ages, and 
thereby probably to make an important addition 
to the history of the human species. 








THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 

The Schoole of Abuse ; conteining a pleasant 
Invective against Poets, Pipers, Plaiers, Jes- 
ters, and such like Caterpillars of a Common- 
welth, §c.. By Stephen Gosson, Stud. Oxon. 
1579.—An Apology for Actors. Written by 
Thomas Heywood. 1612. 

At the very time when Sir Philip Sydney 

was composing his noble ‘Defence of Poesy,’ 

Stephen Gosson, “a clerke of Oxenforde,” and 

a quondam poet and player, was penning his 

invective against his old associates, and dedi- 

cating his work to that “ right honourable gen- 
tleman.”” But Sydney, as we are informed by 
the poet Spenser, in his letters to Harvey, scorn- 
ed Stephen and his ‘ School of Abuse’—that is, 
he looked on Gosson as a wrong-headed en- 

thusiast; and considered that the stage was a 

School of Use, not a School of Abuse. But 

Gosson had turned “unco righteous,” and, 

to atone to the church for “ pigs,” as he ex- 

presses it, “‘of his own sow,” that were daily 
seen upon public stages, had “let fly,” to 
borrow another of his similes, “ a volley of 
extracts from prophane writers,” at the heads 
of the poets and players. It seems to have 
been to old Stephen a subject of great an- 
noyance to see how many divines there were, 
and how few were listened to; that the parish 
bell rang to church in vain, while “ the harlotry 
players” had hundreds waiting for their flags to 
unfurl. Alleyn, the actor, was born in St. Bo- 
tolph, Bishopsgate; and curious enough, Stephen 

Gosson, the incumbent of the parish, lived to 

witness Alleyn’s noble charity, and to solicit 

alms for his poor parishioners from a man who 
had realized a large fortune from the Fortune 

Theatre. 

To answer Gosson, Lodge, the pastoral poet, 
and then a young man, stepped gallantly forward, 
but his work as soon as printed was suppressed, 
and two copies only, and those without title- 
pages, have descended to our days. The 
Council of the Shakespeare Society were anxious, 
we understand, to have reprinted Lodge's refuta- 
tion; but the possessor, (for both copies be- 
long to the same person,) not satisfied with the 
rarity of the original, determined on keeping the 
contents sacred to himself. With every liberal 
minded man the next pleasure, after the posses 
sion of knowledge, is its communication: with 
this gentleman, it would appear to be its reten, 
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tion. Had Jenner been actuated by the same | 

irit, and confined his discovery to his own | 
bosom, a pestilent disease had been raging with 
its old fury, upon English beauty. 

In the interval that occurred, a period of | 
three-and-thirty years, between the appearance | 
of Gosson’s Invective, and Heywood’s Apology, 
Shakspeare had written a series of plays, from 
‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’ to ‘The 
Tempest,’ without question the noblest defence 
of poets, players, and the theatre in general, to be 
found in any language. Jonson, Fletcher, Hey- 
wood himself, and others had followed, though 
at a distance, in Shakspeare’s steps, yet an 
apology for players was thought necessary, the 
stage had so many “ seditious sectists,” so many 
Prynnes and Jeremy Colliers in those days ; and 
Thomas Heywood, called by Lamb “a sort of 

rose Shakspeare,” put in a blow in his own, his 
friends’ and fellows’ behalf. 

We shall not, of course, enter into any mi- 
pute examination of these works, but leave 
them to the consideration of our readers. Hey- 
wood, however, incidentally throws a light on 
one or two points in literary history. 1. We 
collect from his Apology that Thomas Kyd was 
the author of the Spanish Tragedy, an important 





play in the Elizabethan series, 2. The suppo- 
sition of Tieck, that a company of English 
players had found their way into Germany, and 
performed English plays in different towns, | 
which were never printed except in German 
versions, is confirmed in its most material part 
by Heywood’s Apology: “At the entertain- 
ment,” says Heywood, “of the Cardinall Al- 
phonsus and the Infant of Spaine, in the Low 
countryes, they were presented at Antwerpe 
with sundry pageants and playes; the Kinge of 
Denmarke, father to him that now reigneth, 
entertained into his service a company of Eng- 
lish comedians, commended unto him by the 
Honourable the Earle of Leicester: the Duke of 
Brunswick, and the Landgrave of Hessen, re- 
taine in their courts certaine of ours of the same 
wality...... ‘The Cardinall at Bruxels hath at 
this time in pay a company of our English co- 
medians.” 3. Heywood’s work preserves a well- 
known story of those days, which affords, to our 
thinking, an appropriate illustration of a passage 
in Hamlet. 4. He relates the anecdote (referred 
to Athen. No. 560), that the Epistles from Paris 
to Helen and Helen to Paris, printed by Jaggard 
as Shakspeare’s, in ‘The Passionate Pilgrim,’ 
were previously printed and published by Hey- 
wood himself, who here reclaims them; what 
the passage means beyond this is somewhat 
obscure. Malone had a copy of ‘ The Passion- 
ate Pilgrim,’ with two title-pages; in one of 
which a correction was made, perhaps in con- 
sequence of Heywood’s remonstrance. Upon 
the second and third of these points we have a 
few remarks to offer. 

Of the few facts that are known in the life of 
Lodge, the poet, player, and physician, one is, 
that, in 1616, he obtained a pass, in company 
with Henry Sewell, “to travell into the Arch- 
Duke’s country, to recover such debts as are 
due unto them there, taking with them two 
servants, and to returne agayne within five 
moneths.” My. Collier, who discovered this 
memorandum in the Privy Council Registers, 

offered no explanation of it. What debts 
Were due to Lodge ? let us ask ; and why did he 
goto the Archduke’s country to collect them ? 
The explanation is afforded us by Heywood : 

ge went to join the company of English 
ators in the pay of Archduke Alphonsus, at 

sels, This is one use of the passage; the 
other is, that Mr. Knight’s conjecture, in his 
late reprint of ‘The T, empest,’ that Shakspeare’s 
play had a German origin, is overthrown by 





Heywood, and “the very curious question” 


Mr. Knight speaks of, “ whether an English 
company performed English plays in Germany at 
that period,” is set for ever at rest: and the 
‘Die Schéne Sidea’ of Jacob Ayrer, a notary of 
Nuremberg, would probably turn out to be an 
adaptation from ‘ The Tempest,’ not ‘ The Tem- 
pest’ a cento from it. The, other point is called 
‘ A strange accident happening at a Play.’ This, 
as it is short, we print entire, observing only, that 
Sussex was Lord Chamberlain till his death in 
1585 :— 
“ A Strange Accident happening at a Play. 

“At Lin, in Norfolke, the then Earl of Sussex 
players acting the old History of Feyer Francis, and 
presenting a woman who, insatiately doting on a 
young gentleman (the more securely to enioy his 
affection) mischievously and secretly murdered her 
husband, whose ghost haunted her; and at diuers 
times in her most solitary and priuate contempla- 
tions, in most horrid and fearefull shapes appeared, 
and stood before her. As this was acted, a townes- 
woman (till then, of good estimation and report) 
finding her conscience (at this presentment) ex- 
tremely troubled, suddenly skritched and cryd out— 
‘Oh, my husband, my husband! I see the ghost of 
my husband fiercely threatening and menacing me.’ 
At which shrill and ynexpected out-cry, the people 
about her moou’d to a strange amazement, inquired 
the reason of her clamour, when presently, vn-urged, 
she told them that, seuen yeares ago, she, to be pos- 
sest of such a gentleman (meaning [naming ?] him), 
had poysoned her husband, whose fearefull image 
personated itselfe in the shape of that ghost: where- 
upon the murdress was apprehended, before the 
Iustices further examined, and by her voluntary 
confession after condemned. That this is true, as 
well by the report of the Actors as the records of the 
towne, there are many eye-witnesses of this accident 
yet living vocally to confirme it.” 

This was therefore a well-known story ; it had 
been in verse before Heywood wrote, and is, as 
we conceive, the best illustration of the play 
within a play in Hamlet, where the king and 
_— at a scene played to represent the crime 
they had committed, are conscience caught, and 
rise from their seats in all the perturbation of 
guilt. The incident was familiar to the audience, 
and in all likelihood in Shakspeare’s recollection. 
Indeed Hamlet seems to refer to Heywood’s 
story :— 

I have heard 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play, 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions ; 
For murther, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. I'll have these players 
Play something like the murder of my father, 
Before mine uncle: I'll observe his looks; 
I'll tent him to the quick. 

Shakspeare, who wrote “ for gain, not glory,” 
preferred at all times an appeal to the knowledge 
of his audiences. 








America, Historical, Statistic, and Descriptive. 
By J. S. Buckingham, Esq. 3 vols. Fisher 
& Co. 

How far this work will be found instructive 

or interesting, will depend on the previous 

information possessed by the reader. It is 
the fashion with most writers to assume that 
the public has some knowledge of the subject 
under consideration: Mr. Buckingham, on the 
contrary, begins with the horn-book. While 
others have been content to give in general 
summaries the results of their observation, Mr. 

Buckingham goes deliberately through the 

States, treating of all historically and statisti- 

cally,—of their rise and progress, their manu- 

factures, trade, population, topography, fertility, 
resources, morals, manners, education, and so 
forth, availing himself on all occasions of autho- 
rities, and offering, when available, corroborative 
testimony from American writers. This sober 
plan has its advantages; and by the great body 
of the uninformed, Mr. Buckingham’s volumes 
will be found a store-house of knowledge. But, 


| 





on the other hand, most intelligent persons are 
just as well informed on these matters as Mr. 
Buckingham himself, and have on their eon | 
shelves the very works, historical and statistical, 
from which Mr. Buckingham has gleaned his 
information ; and by all such there will be found 
a great deal of wearisome and lifeless abstrac- 
tion in this ponderous work : for, after all, though 
few take more interest than ourselves in the early 
history of the Settlements, and we know of no 
historical reading which brings the past so vividly 
before the reader, still it must be read in detail 
to feel its force and truth. What, for example, 
is there in Mr. Buckingham’s historical sketch 
of the history of New Plymouth and the Pil- 
grim Fathers that is not familiar to every school- 
boy? His account of the traces which yet re- 
main of the early settlers, of the traditional 
recollections which still linger among their de- 
scendants, the Commemoration, and the visit to 
Miss White and her relics, are all legitimate 
subjects of interest, coming immediately within 
his range of observation; but the particulars of 
the voyage of the May-Flower, the persecution 
of the Quakers, &c., are familiar matters of his- 
tory. But the decision on this question, as we 
before stated, must depend on the knowledge of 
the reader, and be determined by him. 

Mr. Buckingham resided nearly three years 
in America, and traversed the country in every 
direction from Maine to Louisiana. In some 
respects, as he states, he was specially qualified 
to judge impartially; he had before travelled 
over a great portion of Europe, Asia, and Africa; 
had resided for many years among various 
nations differing from each other in religion, 
government, and morals, and must, therefore, 
have got rid of a great deal of national prejudice. 
Thus much premised, we shall proceed at once 
to the work, but shall confine ourselves to 
matters of personal observation. Our first ex- 
tract relates toa subject of special interest at the 
present moment,—the effect of the Ballot, as 
seen at the election in the State of New York. 

* Tn all the instances that I witnessed of the busi- 
ness of polling—and I visited many of the wards for 
that purpose—the whole affair was conducted with 
much more order and decorum than any contested 
election that I had ever seen in England. There 
were no party badges, in colours or ribbons, to excite 
party animosity. There was no drunkenness, riot, 
or abuse of any kind. Every man came freely to the 
poll, and went away as freely from it; and though 
in the greatest number of cases it was well known 
which way he would vote when he entered, and 
which way he had voted when he left, none offered 
him the slightest molestation in word or deed, or 
even in gesture. In some of the wards, where the 
emigrants abound, it is said that this order and deco- 
rum does not always prevail ; but that between Irish 
excitability and American rum and whiskey, there 
are sometimes torn garments, and hard words ex- 
changed ; but even here, violent outrage is seldom 
committed. It is possible, therefore, that universal 
suffrage, annual elections, and vote by ballot, may be 
much less productive of riot, drunkenness, and dis- 
order, than limited suffrage, unfrequent elections, 
and open voting; for in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, where these prevail, the scenes of dissipation 
and outrage are frequent; and here, where these 
opposites are practised, they are rare.” 

On another occasion, Mr. Buckingham ob- 
serves, “the freedom of election is so perfect, 
that, though 40,000 voters were polled in three 
days, not the least interruption had taken place, 
and no jeopardy of life or limb had been in- 
curred by those visiting the polls.” 


We shall now touch on another exciting sub- 
ject—the Voluntary system :— 

“ The voluntary system of supporting churches and 
ministers, which is universally adopted here, is found 
to be a perfect security against the great inequalities 
in the emoluments of the clergy at home, where 
bishops have incomes of 10,000/.a year, and curates 
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must live on 100/.; while it equally guarantees to 
all a very adequate and comfortable provision. No 
clergyman or minister in New York receives less, as 
I was assured by many who were competent and ac- 
curate authorities, than 1,000 dollars or 200/, a year; 
many receive 3,000 dollars, or 6007. a year; but 
none more than 4,000 dollars, or 800/. a year. * * 
They who assert, therefore, that the voluntary sys- 
tem has been tried and failed in America, and that 
it does not work well for either ministers or people, 
must speak in ignorance of the real state of the case; 
or, what is worse, with wilful perversion of the truth. 
And they who add to this, that under the voluntary 
system there is no guarantee for the steady support 
and advancing progress of religion, must be equally 
guilty of great ignorance or wilful untruth; because 
there is no city in the world that I have ever visited, 
where so large a number of the population attend 
public worship, where that worship is more devoutly 
entered into by the people, or more efficiently con- 
ducted by their teachers, or where the influence of 
morality and religion is more powerfully exerted 
over the great mass of the community.” 


The ritual and liturgy of the Episcopal Church 
in America are nearly the same as in England ; 
but, says Mr. Buckingham,— 

“ The ear of the worshipper is never offended by 
the mangling and bad reading of an uneducated and 
vulgar clerk, as it isin half the churches of England ; 
and it would be a great improvement to have all the 
responses, now drawled out by our illiterate clerks 
at home, read by young aspirants for the clergy, 
either while students of divinity or after taking orders, 
acting as curates or assistants to the regular minister ; 
for if it be desirable to have one part of the liturgy, 
psalms, and prayers, read impressively, and in a dig- 
nified and devotional tone as well as spirit, it must 
be equally desirable to have the alternate verses and 
responses read in the same manner; and this could 
best be secured by having two well-educated readers, 
instead of one good and one bad one, as at present. 
In America, the congregation perform this duty 
without a leader, and the absence of the clerk is not 
felt to be any inconvenience. The choral service, 
both vocal and instrumental, is uniformly superior 
to the average standard of England. The organ is 
everywhere seen, and is everywhere well played. The 
choirs are judiciously proportioned, for the proper 
blending of the different voices ; they are well trained, 
and frequently practised in rehearsals; and as the 
congregation generally joins, though in subdued 
tones, in the singing, this part of the service is more 
uniformly well performed, in churches and chapels 
of every denomination here, than it is with us. The 
greatest respect and decorum is manifested through- 
out the service by all classes; and there is less of 
wandering eyes, whispering gossip, and general inat- 
tention, than is seen elsewhere. As a body, the 
clergy and ministers are more generally well educated, 
and more uniformly of pure morals and devout cha- 
racter, than in England. With us, there are no doubt 
individuals of much more extensive and profound 
learning than are to be found in this country ; and 
among the clergy of the Church of England for some 
years past, and among the dissenters at all times, 
there has been a high standard of morals and piety. 
But taking the 300 ministers of religion now in New 
York, it may be doubted whether there is any city 
in Great Britain that could furnish, from an equal 
number of the same class, so large an amount of 
learning and piety as exist in the aggregate of the 
religious teachers of this city. An illiterate, or an 
immoral man, could not hold his place among them : 
and both the eyes of their own body, as well as those 
of the whole community, are constantly upon them, 
in a state of unremitting watchfulness. The support 
of the churches and their ministers, is wholly on the 
voluntary system ; and, as far as I could learn, after 
many anxious inquiries, no one among the clergy 
or laity wished it to be otherwise. The Episcopalians 
have a bishop in each State of the Union, their salaries 
varying from 5,000 to 10,000 dollars, or from 10002. 
to 2000/. sterling.” 

The deep-rooted prejudice existing in America 
in reference to slavery, and even against the free 
blacks, is well known ; but we may adduce an- 
other pertinent example :— 

“ During my stay at New York (says Mr, Buck- 








ingham) I delivered a course of lectures on Palestine 
at Chatham Street chapel, one of four or five ‘ free 
churches,’ as they are called, in this city, where the 
pews are not private property, but where every one 
who presents himself at the door is at liberty to take 
up his seat wherever he pleases; the churches and 
chapels so freed, being generally built by subscription, 
and sustained by letting the buildings for public and 
religious meetings, and by collections made on such 
occasions at the door. The audience at this chapel 
in attendance on these lectures were very numerous, 
exceeding 2000 persons; and among them were 
perhaps four or five negroes extremely well dressed 
and well behaved ; and from ten to twenty coloured 
persons, of different shades of brown complexion, ac- 
cording to the greater or less admixture of Anglo- 
American with their African blood. These indivi- 
duals, most of whom were engaged in trade, behaved 
with the greatest humility and propriety, and in 
several instances where they saw white persons stand- 
ing near them, they rose to offer them their seats, 
and removed to a remoter part of the building. In 
the course of the first week I received a number of 
anonymous letters on this subject, but none with 
real signatures ; they were all well written, and were 
no doubt the productions of persons moving in the 
sphere of gentlemen ; but one of these will suffice as 
an example of the rest. It was addressed tc me in 
the following terms :— 
*New York, Jan. 16, 1838. 

* Sir,—In company with several friends, I attended 
your first lecture, at Chatham Street chapel on 
Wednesday evening last; and although, in common 
with the rest of the party, I came off highly delighted 
and edified by the subject of the evening, I would 
beg leave, in the spirit of courtesy, and with the most 
friendly feelings, to suggest to you an evil which re- 
quires the most immediate correction. I allude to 
the practice of allowing coloured persons to mix with 
the audience, and occupy the ground-floor of the 
chapel. Their desire to appear at such a place, I 
admit, is highly commendable ; but a place apart 
from the audience, in some part of the gallery, should 
be assigned to them. The building being under your 
control on the evening of your lecture, with you alone 
would seem to rest the corrective power; and with- 
out its immediate application, you may rest assured 
that your lectures will not only lose their present 
popularity, but also their entire usefulness and res- 
pectability. This amalgamation of ‘black spirits 
and white,’ you may rest assured will never be tole- 
rated by a refined and intelligent community; but, 
on the contrary, is considered no less an outrage on 
decency and decorum, than an insult to the feelings 
of your audience.’ 

“ Of course I took no public notice whatever of 
these anonymous communications, though I had oc- 
casion to know, verbally, from several quarters, that 
very many persons had been deterred from attending 
my lectures here, (and those absentees were mostly 
persons professedly religious,) because the ‘ coloured 
people’ were thus allowed to sit in the same part of 
the chapel with the whites.’” 

Another anecdote is equally illustrative, and 
more amusing :— 

“ During our stay at Washington, Mr. Forrest, the 
great American actor, was engaged at the principal 
theatre; and, as connected with his performances, 
some anecdotes came to my knowledge, which, as 
they are strikingly illustrative of the state of feeling 
in the slave states, on all matters touching negroes 
and slavery, deserve to be mentioned. After his 
representation of Othello, the editor of the * Native 
American,’ published here, denounced the play, as 
one wholly unfit to be permitted in any Southern 
state, where it was revolting, as he thought, to repre- 
sent the dark Moor, Othello, paying his suit to the 
fair Desdemona. This was an outrage which he 
deemed it the duty of every white man to resent; 
and he shadowed forth the sort of resentment which 
he thought ought to be put in practice, by saying 
that ‘ even if Shakespeare, the writer of the play, were 
to be caught in any Southern state, he ought to be 
“ lynched,” (that is, summarily punished by being 
tarred and feathered,) for having written it!’ In 
strict harmony with this sentiment, was the other 
incident that occurred. Mr. Forrest had performed 
the part of Spartacus, in the play of the Gladiator ; 
and in this is represented, first, the sale of a wife and 








child away from her husband, all Thracian capti 
at which great horror is expressed by the ch 

of the play themselves; and next, the Gladia 
who are all slaves, are incited by Spartacus to revolt 
against their masters, which they do successfully, 
and obtain their freedom. On the day following 
this, Mr. Forrest's benefit was attended by the Pre. 
sident and his cabinet, as well as members of both 
Houses of Congress, and a full share of residents 
and strangers. But the manager of the theatre re. 
ceived many anonymous and threatening let 
warning him against ever permitting this play to be 
acted in Washington again; and one letter from g 
member of Congress, told him that if he dared to 
announce it for repetition, a card would be addresseq 
to the public on the subject, which the man 
would repent. * * This matter was subsequentl 
compromised, by the exclusion of all the coloured 
population, whether slave or free, from the theatre, 
into which they are admitted on ordinary occasions, 
on condition of sitting in a separate gallery, apart 
from the whites. On this occasion, however, they 
were not to be admitted at all; and accordingly, in 
the National Intelligencer of March 15th, over the 
announcement of the play of the Gladiator, to be 
performed that evening, was placed conspicuously 
the following line—‘ On this occasion, the coloured 
persons cannot be admitted to the gallery.’” 


But Mr. Buckingham’s report on this subject 
is not without a few consolatory paragraphs. In 
Massachusetts he observes— 


“*Ttdeserves to be as extensively known, which pro- 
bably it is not,that in this State the Negroes are not 
only free, but enjoy the electoral suffrage, and take 
their part, and give their votes, in local and general 
elections, with all the freedom and independence of 
their white fellow-citizens. 1 made inquiry in every 
quarter as to the use made of this privilege; and I 
did not hear a single complaint of it, or a single 
expression of regret, at their enjoyment of this dis. 
tinction, or of a desire to deprive them of it. On 
the contrary, all parties bore testimony to the quiet, 
orderly, and discreet use which the Negroes and 
coloured people of various shades made of this pri- 
vilege whenever called upon to exercise it. It is 
hardly to be wondered at, therefore, that in this 
State, the public sentiment in favour of abolition 
should increase, both in intensity and in extent. But 
this change is working chiefly among the religious 
and the reflecting classes.” 


In reference to the Common School system, 
for which, and for their exertions generally in 
the cause of education, be all honour to the 
American people, Mr. Buckingham has collected 
much information, which is rendered of far 
greater value by personal observation. 

“In the State of New York the whole population 
is 2,174,000; and the number of children, between 
five and fifteen years of age, taught in the common 
schools, is 537,398; or about one in four of the 
whole population. The number of school districts, 
in each of which there isa common school, is 10,207; 
and the annual expenditure on these is 1,235,256 
dollars. The amount of the school-fund, belonging 
to the State, is 1,917,494 dollars, from which an 
income of 110,000 dollars is annually distributed 
among the common schools, and the rest is made up 
by local rates and individual payments. _ This state- 
ment does not include the city of New York, which 
alone gives gratuitous education to 14,105 children 
in daily common schools, at an expense of nearly 
100,000 dollars a year. In my examination of 
several of these schools in the city, I was much 
pleased with the plan and arrangement of every de- 
partment, from the infant-school to the more ad- 
vanced ; and I thought the teachers, male and female, 
of a higher order of intellect and manners than are 
usually employed in the National and Lancasterian 
Schools in England; and the proficiency of the 
pupils, in general, superior. In all these common 
schools, whether in country or town, the pupils pay 
nothing for their instruction. They are open day- 
schools, to which any one, desiring it, may send their 
children daily for free education. They are main 
tained, partly by the school-fund of the State, partly 
by local rates of townships, and partly by munic! 
grants and city taxes. They are everywhere of late 
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jmproving ; and are already sufficiently numerous to 
educate all the children of the country.” 


Mr. Buckinghamt now devotes a chapter to 
what he considers the peculiarities of New York; 
trifles of course,—indeed, such mere trifles, that 
we can only give a specimen :— 


“Jt is usual here, as in other parts of the country, 
for the residents to call first upon the stranger who 
arrives; and this visit is expected to be returned 
before an invitation to the house takes place. It 
would, of course, greatly facilitate the performance 
of the visit, if the resident who makes the call, or 
leaves his card, were to place his address on it, so as 
to let the stranger know where he might call ; but 
out of more than 200 cards that were left for us by 

rsons calling, there were not more than ten on 
which the address, or place of residence, was added 
tothe name. To every one to whom I mentioned 
this defect, it was admitted to be a source of great 
inconvenience ; but the excuse was, that it was not 
the custom in New York to put the residence on the 
cards, and many valuable hours are thus lost by the 
consequent uncertainty of this, and the inquiries to 
which it leads, since the Directory confines its infor- 
mation chiefly to places of business. The hours of 
morning visiting are earlier here than in England ; 
from eleven till two, is the most usual period, as 
many families dine at three, and few later than four 
or five. An excellent custom, worthy of all imita- 
tion, prevails here, which is, for ladies who may be 
at home when called on, but not prepared or disposed 
to see company, to leave word with the servant, that 
‘they are engaged,’ instead of saying, as in England, 
‘not at home ;’ and as this answer is given without 
their knowing who the parties are that call, and to 
all without distinction, no offence can be justly taken 
atit. * * In the equipages and dresses of the ser- 
vants, male and female, there is much greater plain- 
ness here than in England. The domestics are mostly 
black or coloured people; and the greatest number 
of the coachmen and footmen are of the same race. 
With these, there is no difficulty in getting them to 
wear a laced hat, and an approach towards some- 
thing like livery in their dress; but with a white 
coachman or footman, this would be impossible; 
such is their aversion to wear any badge of servitude. 
This arises, no doubt, from the fact, that in the early 
history of America nearly all the domestic servants 
were slaves. * * A curious anecdote was related to 
me by a person who witnessed the fact. An English 
ninister happened not long since to be in New York 
on his way to Washington ; and behind his carriage 
there were two footmen dressed in livery. Their 
appearance first excited the attention, and then gra- 
dually increased the numbers, of the crowd; till, at 
length, shouts and hurras were set up by the boys, 
who cried out, ‘ Hurrah for the Englishmen! hurrah 
for the Englishmen! It takes éwo Englishmen to 
make one Nigger!’ meaning that two English foot- 
men were thought necessary to do the duty which 
they had been always accustomed to see one Negro 
perform.” 

Mr. Buckingham now proceeded to Wash- 
ington. As Mr. Buckingham was for some time 
amember of the British House of Commons, 
the reader may be curious to hear his report of 
the forms observed and the general tone of 
manners in Congress,—the more especially if 
they remember how Mrs. Trollope was mortified 
atthe unseemly doings there. 


_ “The order of proceedings in both Houses is, in 
its most essential parts, like that followed in Eng- 
land; but there being much fewer members, and 
much less business to do—as the separate State Le- 
gislatures transact all their local affairs, and leave to 
Congress only the general business of the whole— 
there is much more order and decorum in their con- 
duct, The President or Speaker of each House sits 
without wig or gown, and the clerks and officers are 
equally without any distinguishing dress. No cries 
of ‘hear, hear,’ or cheers, whether ironical or other- 
Wise, are ever heard ;—no coughing, or exclamations 
of ‘oh, oh,’ or cries of * question, question,’ ‘ divide, 
divide,’ disturb the gravity of their debates ; and one 
thief cause of this is, no doubt, that their hours of 
doing business are more rational, as they sit by day, 


Mr. Buckingham’s report on the manners and 
morals of the city is somewhat lessjflattering :— 

“Of the general society at Washington, in the 
morning visits and evening parties of the most 
fashionable circles, we had a good opportunity of 
judging, during our stay among them. With more 
of ostentation, there is less of hospitality and less of 
elegance than in New York; and a sort of aristo- 
cratic air is strangely mingled with manners far from 
polished or refined. The taste for parties of pleasure 
is so general, however, that dissipation may be said 
to be the leading characteristics of Washington so- 
ciety; and one sees this fearfully exhibited in the 
paleness and languor of the young ladies, who are 
brought here from their homes to be introduced into 
fashionable life. These are seen in a state of feeble- 
ness and exhaustion, from late hours and continued 
excitement, long before their forms are fully deve- 
loped, or their constitutions perfectly formed ; and 
while these ravages are committed on their bodies, 
their minds are neither cultivated nor strengthened, 
as the gossip and talk of the morning is usually but 
a recapitulation of the adventures and occupations 
of the evening. During all our stay, in all our visits, 
I do not remember a single instance in which any 
literary or scientific subject was the topic of conver- 
sation ; or the merits of any book, or any author, 
the subject of discussion. There seemed, in short, 
united in the circles of Washington, all the preten- 
sions of a metropolis, with all the frivolity of a 
watering place; and the union was anything but 
agreeable.” 

“The longer we remained in Washington, the 
more we saw and heard of the recklessness and pro- 
fligacy which characterize the manners both of its 
resident and fluctuating population.” 

“ In fact, the total absence of all restraint upon 
the actions of men here, either legal or moral, occa- 
sions such open and unblushing displays of reckless- 
ness and profligacy as would hardly be credited if 
mentioned in detail. Unhappily, too, the influence 
of this is more or less felt in the deteriorated cha- 
racters of almost all persons who come often to 
Washington, or live for a long period there. Gentle- 
men from the northern and eastern States, who before 
they left their homes were accounted moral, and 
even pious men, undergo such a change at Washing- 
ton, by a removal of all restraint, that they very 
often come back quite altered characters, and, while 
they are at Washington contract habits, the very 
mention of which is quite revolting to chaste and 
unpolluted ears. There can be no doubt that the 
existence of slavery in this district has much to do 
with creating such a state of things as this ; and as 
Washington is one of the great slave marts of the 
country, where buyers and sellers of their fellow- 
creatures come to traffic in human flesh ; and where 
men, women, and children are put up to auction, 
and sold to the highest bidder, like so many head of 
cattle ; this brings together such a collection of spe- 
culators, slave-dealers, gamblers, and adventurers, as 
to taint the whole social atmosphere with their 
vices. All this is freely acknowledged in private 
conversation ; but when people talk of it they speak 
in whispers, and look around to see that no one is 
listening; for it is at the peril of life that such things 
are ventured to be spoken of publicly at all.” 

We had marked some few other passages for 
extract, but must defer them till next week. 





The Negroland of the Arabs Examined and Ex- 
plained ; or an Inquiry into the Early History 
and Geography of Central Africa. By W. 
D. Cooley. London, Arrowsmith. 

No small share of literary courage is required in 

one who ventures on the elucidation of Arab 

geography. There cannot be a subject more 
obscure, or, considering its extent, more barren; 
nor can skill make it attractive, whatever may 
be gained for literature by the successful treat- 
ment of it. The labour of discussing the Arab 
accounts of Central Africa, may be compared to 
that of raising dams and embankments, and 

digging drains, for the purpose of reclaiming a 

soil which may hereafter be clothed in verdure 

and planted in gardens, but which is, in the first 





and not by night as in England,” 


knowledge of Central{Africa can hardly}be said 
to go further back than the early part of the 
sixteenth century. In the middle of the fifteenth 
century, indeed, the Portuguese navigators, and 
with them the Venetian Ca da Mosto, learned 
something respecting the interior of that con- 
tinent while exploring its western coast. But it 
was not till the middle of the sixteenth century 
that the Description of Africa, written by Gio- 
vanni Leo (a captive Moor), was published ; 
which, though it speaks only of the frontier 
kingdoms of the Blacks adjoining the Desert, 
continued to a recent period to be the foundation 
of all works relating to the history and geography 
of Central Africa. But though Leo’s Descrip- 
tion has always been highly prized, it has never 
been thoroughly understood; and the obscure 
passages of it are now for the first time explained. 

The Arab writers who treat copiously of Cen- 
tral Africa reach back to the eleventh century. 
But what have theModerns learned from them? 
what pains have been taken to arrive at the true 
interpretation of them? It is manifest that all 
history must from time to time be recomposed, 
in order that the increasing resources of criticism, 
derived from experience, may be brought to bear 
on the past. Without such a continual remould- 
ing, the various departments of knowledge would 
soon cease to harmonize together. Now, cer- 
tainly no branch of learning stands so much in 
need of critical examination, as the early geo-~ 
graphy of Central Africa. Without a critical 
disquisition on Arab geography, it would be im- 
possible to write a treatise on that subject at once 
popular and correct. 

In the Inquiry here published, an attempt is 
made to discover the key to the true reading of 
the Arabs, and the result is a series of conclu- 
sions combining in a perfect harmony charac- 
teristic of truth alone. It is needless for us to 
go through the several points established in the 
Inquiry, and not very easy to separate the parts 
of a subtle train of reasoning. It will be suffi- 
cient to observe, that if the author has established 
his case, he has made a large addition to the 
history and geography of Central Africa. He 
has pierced through the darkness of five cen- 
turies, and traced the history of that country 
from the first introduction of Mohammedism into 
it. We are shown the conquering course of the 
Morabites (the Almoravides of the Spaniards) 
on the southern side of the Great Desert, and 
their influence on the Blacks, who, elated with 
their new religion and with victory, flowed back 
on the Desert, subjecting Ghanah, and founding 
Tomboktu. It is shown that those conquerors 
were of the same race as the Mandingoes. The 
northern and eastern limits of their empire are 
pointed out, and a list of their kings is given to 
the end of the fourteenth century. The con- 
nexion thus established between the history of 
the ancient Ghanah and the Mandingo empire 
of Mali, is a very important step gained towards 
an acquaintance with the progress of African 
civilization. Again, it is shown that the hilly 
part of the country now called Houssa, was the 
region from which the slave trade entirely drew 
its chief supplies,—an historical fact which cannot 
fail to have left traces in the sentiments and 
habits of the people. Apropos of the slave trade, 
the author observes— 

* It is impossible to deny the advancement of civi- 
lization in that zone of the African continent which 
has formed the field of our inquiry. Yet barbarism 
is there supported by natural circumstances with 
which it is vain to think of coping. It may be 
doubted whether, if mankind had inhabited the earth 
only in populous and adjoining communities, slavery 
would have ever existed. The Desert, if it be not 


absolutely the root of the evil, has, at least been from 
the earliest times the great nursery of slave hunters. 
The demoralization of the towns on the southern 





instance, an unsightly waste. At present, our 


borders of the Desert has been already pointed out ; 
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and if the vast extent be considered of the region in 
which man has no riches but slaves, no enjoyment 
but slaves, no article of trade but slaves, and where 
the hearts of wandering thousands are closed against 
pity by the galling misery of life, it will be difficult 
to resist the conviction that the solid buttress on 
which slavery rests in Africa, is—The Desert.” 

There are several hints of a pregnant nature 
scattered through this volume, relating to his- 
torical events, which deserve to be better deve- 
loped. A great quantity of criticism and colla- 
teral information is also heaped together in notes, 
as if the object were to save paper. But the 
author has foreseen the objections to which he 
was exposed on the score of too great brevity, 
and observes in his preface :— 

“In conclusion, it may be remarked, that the 
attempt here made, however successful it may be 
deemed—and it cannot be denied that it broaches 
some truths, and discloses a new and logical method 
of treating an interesting subject—is yet but a sketch, 
which remains to be filled up, after a careful exami- 
nation of the numerous Arabic MSS. preserved in 
the public libraries here and abroad, by some one 
better qualified for that labour, and enjoying fairer 
opportunities than the writer of these pages.” 

The appearance of this work is extremely op- 
portune at a moment when the labour of civi- 
lizing Africa is undertaken with so much zeal 
and earnestness. Some knowledge of the past 
is indispensable for those who would regulate the 
future. It is only by studying the history of 
Negroland, that we can learn to appreciate cor- 
rectly the influence of its several nations, or to 
distinguish certainly between what is solid and 
what is transient in its present condition. 








THE PERCY SOCIETY. 
Old Ballads, from Early Printed Copies of the 
Utmost Rarity : now for the first time col- 
lected. Edited by J. Payne Collier.—Zhe 
Early Naval Ballads of England. Collected 
and Edited by J. O. Halliwell. 
Wuen the Annals of English Literature are 
written,—when some worthy follower in the 
footsteps of Warton shall continue his History of 
English Poetry to our time,—Percy’s Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry, first published in 
1765, will occupy a distinguished place in his 
Annals. Few books have had more influence 
on our literature,—no other collection of old 
English verse such regenerating effects. The 
popularity of the French school ceased. Gold- 
smith and others took to ballad verse, Monk 
Lewis and Scott followed, while Wordsworth and 
Southey have printed their grateful obligations 
to the Bishop and his book. Himself a poet, 
Percy had a taste beyond his own powers, (which, 
however, wanted exercise rather than cultiva- 
tion,) and the society formed within the last 
fifteen months for the republication of ballads 
and broadsides, and for printing the rarer works 
in early English verse, have shown their sense 
of Percy’s services when they called this society 
by his name. From the nine publications of this 
Society we have selected two for the subject of 
the present article; but we shall hereafter refer 
to Mr. Mackay’s Songs of the London Prentices, 
and Mr. Croker’s Historical Songs. 
Mr. Collier’s contribution contains five-and- 
twenty broadsides of the Elizabethan era, by 
Elderton and Deloney among the more famous 
“makkers,” and Dick Tarlton, the clown, and 
King Cambyses Preston among the hitherto un- 
known lights in ballad-metre. All have been of 
the utmost rarity, and all, from their age at least, 
are of interest; but the gem of the volume, to 
our taste, is— 


A worthy Myrrour, wherin ye may marke 

An excellent discourse of a breeding Larke: 

By readyng wherof perceyve well ye may 

What at trust is freendes or on kinsfolks to stay. 


by Arthur Boar, or Bourcher, and printed at 


A Larke sometimes did breed 
Within a field of corne, 

And had increase when as the grayne 
Was redy to be shorne. 


Shee, wary of the tyme 
And carefull for her nest, 
Debated wisely with her selfe 
What thynge to doo were best. 


For to abyde the rage 
Of cruel reaper’s hande, 
Shee knew it was to perillous 
With safetie for to stande. 


And to dislodge her broode, 
Unable yet to fly, 

(Not knowing whither to remove) 
Great harmes might hap thereby. 


Therefore she ment to staye 
Tyll force constrayned to fleete, 
And in the whyle for to provoyde 
Some other place as meete. 


The better to provyde 
The purpose for her mynde, 

She would forthwith go seeke abroad, 
And leave her yong behind. 


But this was not done without sage counsel to 
her nestlings to listen “ with heedefull eares” to 
the remarks of all who passed by. 


Thus sayde shee vanaste her selfe 
Upon her longest toe, 
And mounted up into the skies 
Styll singing as shee flowe. 
Anone shee home returnde 
Full fraught with choyce of meate; 
But loe, (a suddaine change) her byrdes 
For feare could nothyng eate. 
Therwith agast she cryed, 
What, how? what meaneth this? 
I charge ye on my blessing tell 
What thyng hath chaunst amis. 
Are these my welcomes home, 
Or thankes for food I have? 
Ye wonted were with chirping cheare 
To gape before I gave: 
But now such quawmes oppresse 
Your former quiet kynde, 
That (quite transformed) dumb mute things, 
And senselesse soules I finde. 
The prime and eldest birde 
(Thus checkt) began to say, 
Alas, dear dame, such news we herd 
Sence ye were flowen awaye. 
The owner of this plot 
Came hither with his sonne, 
And sayd to him, this wheat must down, 
‘Tis more than time ’twere don: 
Go get thee to my friendes, 
And byd them come to morne, 
And tell them that I crave their helpes 
To reape a piece of corne. 
The old Lark, after a little hesitation, thought- 
fully says :— 
Tush, friendes are hard to finde, 
True friendship seild appeares: 
A man may misse to have a friend, 
That lives old Nestor’s yeares. 
And sarcastically swears— 
And sweare eene by the tufte 
That growes upon my crowne, 
If all his help be in his freendes, 
This corne shall not goe downe. 


The old bird is a true prophet, and flies from 
home to procure fresh foud, and hears, on her 
return, that the farmer had called upon his kin 
to assist him in the reaping of his field :— 


But when she hard of kinne, 
Shee laughinge cried amayne, 
A pin for kin, a figge for friendes, 
Yet kinnes the worst of twayne. 
And then adds :— 
I must go furnish up 
A neast I have begone, 
And wyll returne and bring ye meate 
As soone as it is done. 
Then up she clam the clowdes 
With such a lusty saye, 
That it rejoyste her yonglinges hartes 
As in their neast they laye: 
And much they did commende 
Their mother’s lofty gate, 
And thought it long til time had brought 
Thein selves to such estate. 
But in this delightful reverie they hear their old 
friend the farmer say :— 
Myselfe wyll have it downe, 
Since needes it must be so, 
For proof hath taught me too much wit 
To trust to any mo. 
Who gives me glosing wordes, 
And fayles me at my neede, 
May in my Pater Noster be 


The birdes that listenyng laye 
Attentive to the same, 
Informde their mother of the whole 
As soone as ere she came. 
Yea mary, then quoth shee, 
The case now altered is; 
We wyll no longer heare abyde : 
I always feared this. 
But out she got them all, 
And trudged away apace, 
And through the corn she brought them safe 
Into another place. 
God send her lucke to shun 
Both hawke and fowler’s gin ; 
And mee she hap to have no neede 
Of friende, nor yet of kin. 
Finis. Artuvur Bove, 


To collect the Early Naval Ballads of Eng. 
and has been the task of Mr. Halliwell, who 
has brought together some interesting spe- 
cimens of our Maritime Muse before the days 
of Dibdin. We pass over the well-known ballad 
on Sir Andrew Barton, the old song of ‘You 
gentlemen of England who live at home at ease,’ 
and Lord Dorset’s ‘To all you ladies,’ &., 
(which, by the bye, is very incorrectly given,) to 
cull from stores that will be new to many of our 
readers. There is something of the right stuf 
about—‘On the Duke’s late glorious success 
over the Dutch in Southwold Bay, on the 20th 
May, 1672 :’— 

One day, as I was sitting still, 

Upon the side of Dunwick-hill, 
And looking on the ocean, 

By chance I saw De Ruyter’s fleet, 

With royal James's squadron meet, 

In sooth it was a noble treat 
To see that brave commotion. 


I cannot stay to name the names 

Of all the ships that fought with James, 
Their number or their tonnage ; 

But this I say, the noble host 

Right gallantly did take its post, 

And covered all the hollow coast, 
From Walderswyck to Dunwich. 


The French who should have joined the Duke, 
Full far astern did lag and look, 

Although their hulls were lighter; 
But nobly faced the Duke of York, 
Though some may wink, and some may talk, 
Right stoutly did his vessel stalk, 

To buffet with De Ruyter. 


Well might you hear their guns, I guess, 
From Sizewell-gap to Easton Ness, 
The show was rare and sightly : 
They battered without let or stay 
Until the evening of that day,— 
Twas then the Dutchmen run away, 
The Duke had beat them tightly. 


Of all the battles gained at sea, 
This was the rarest victory, 
Since Philip’s grand armado. 
I will not name the rebel Blake, 
He fought for horson Cromwell's sake, 
And yet was fore’d three days to take, 
To quell the Dutch bravado. 
So now we've seen them take to flight, 
This way, and that, where’er they might, 
To windard or to leeward: 
Here’s to King Charles, and here's to James, 
And here’s to all the captains’ names, 
And here's to all the Suffolk dames, 
And here's to the house of Stuart. 


This, too, on the gallant-hearted old Admiral 
Benbow, who died 
** Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell,” 
smacks of the proper element. Mr. Halliwell 
copies a broadside, printed at Salisbury, by 
Fowler, a noted ballad printer of the last cen- 
tury :-— 
Come all you sailors bold, 
Lend an ear, lend an car; 
Come all you sailors bold, lend an ear: 
*Tis of our admiral’s fame, 
Brave Benbow called by name, 
How he fought on the main, 
You shall hear, you shall hear. 


Brave Benbow he set sail 
For to tight, for to fight, 
Brave Benbow he set sail for to fight ; 
Brave Benbow he set sail, 
With a fine and pleasant gale, 
But his captains they turn'd tail, 
In a fright, in a fright. 


Says Kirby unto Wade, 
I will run, I will run, 
Says Kirby unto Wade [ will run: 
I value not disgrace, 
Nor the losing of my place, 
My enemies I'll not face 








London by Richard Johnes, 


Lut neyer in my Creede. 


With a gun, with a gun. 
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*Twas the Ruby and Noah's Ark 
Fought the French, fought the French, x 
"Twas the Ruby and Noah's Ark fought the French ; 
‘And there was ten in all, 
Poor souls, they fought them all, 
They valued them not at all, 
Nor their noise, nor their noise. 
It was our adimiral’s lot, 
With a chain-shot, with a chain-shot, 
It was our admiral’s lot, with a chain-shot ; 
Our admiral lost his legs, 
And to his men he begs, 
Fight on, my brave boys, he says, 
*Tis my lot, ’tis my lot. 
While the surgeon dress’d his wounds, 
Thus he said, thus he said, . 
While the surgeon dress’d his wounds, thus he said, 
Let my cradle now in haste, 
On the quarter-deck be placed, 
That my enemies I may face 
Till I'm dead, till I'm dead. 
And there bold Benbow lay 
Crying out, crying out, 
And there bold Benbow lay crying out: 
Let us tack once more, 
We'll drive them to their own shore, 
I value not half a score, 
Nor their noise, nor their noise. 


The snatches that follow, the first from ‘The 
Shadwell Tar’s Farewell,’ and the second from 
‘The Sailor’s Resolution,’ represent well the 
spirit and feeling of our navy under Hawke :— 


But. hark! Stepney bells are a ringing, 
The gale wafts the sweet music nigher: 
Methinks I to battle am springing, 
Mid thunder and whirlwinds of tire! 
Ring louder, ye bells! O, ring louder, 
And victory must be our own ; 
Whilst Frenchmen exhausting their powder, 
Their signal defeat shall bemoan. 
With cannon, by Fate well directed, 
We'll curb the proud navy of France; 
Defeat the invasion projected, 
And teach the Mounseers a new dance. 
One kiss, dearest Nell! and I leave you; 
Take care of our Dickey and Nan: 
By Neptune I'll never deceive you, 
But toast you in every caun. 
When I in my hammock am rolling, 
I'll dream of my Nelly, my dove; 
Abroad, never once go a-strolling, 
But come back quite brimful of love. 
With cannon, &e. 





Stick stout to orders, messmates, 
We'll plunder, burn, and sink; 

Then France, have at your first-rates, 
For Britons never shrink. 

We'll rummage all we fancy ; 
We'll bring them in by scores ; 

And Moll, and Kate, and Nancy, 
Shall roll in Louis d’ors. 


Dibdin caught the spirit of these passages in 
the happiest of his songs. 








The Expediency of Preaching against the Amuse- 
ments of the World, Considered in a Letter to 

a Clerical Friend. By the Rev. H. Wood- 

ward, ALM. Duncan & Malcolm. 

Tue author of this little work has been long one 
of the popular leaders of what is usually called 
the Evangelical Section of the Irish Church : 
his essays and sermons have been received with 
approbation in England, and therefore hisopinions 
on one of the important points which brings 
religion into immediate contact with social 
usages are entitled to our respectful consideration. 
His object -is to show that it is not expedient for 
the clergy to preach against what are called the 
fashionable amusements of the world. Having 
observed that a clergyman’s interference with the 
outward conduct of his flock is likely to secularize 
his intercourse, he lays down the following 
principle :— 

“Tn the first place, it is, I conceive, the peculiar 
duty of the Christian pastor, rather to influence the 
mind and inculeate principles, than to regulate the 
outward conduct of those committed to his care. * * 
Many things in the course of life, in a moral point 
of view, are such asa wise authority would desire 
neither, on the one hand, to sanction, nor on the 
other hand to forbid.” 

The attempt to legislate from the pulpit on 
such matters would, in the author's opinion, in- 
volve a minister in endless intricacies :— 

“If not contented with the infusion of regulating 
and corrective principles, he must needs legislate in 
4 matter thus of variousshades and infinite gradations, 





where is he to begin, to end, or to draw the line? 
Down from the opera and the masquerade to battle- 
door and shuttlecock, and whipping of a top; down 
from the independent individual who takes the most 
active lead in fashionable frivolities, to the member 
ofa family who occasionally and reluctantly complies, 
and taking in all the possible combinations of cir- 
cumstances that may arise to complicate each case ; 
—a whole life might be spent in drilling the ranks, 
and regulating the movements of a large parish, thus 
thrown for direction upon his shoulders. And besides 
this, he must as I have just now anticipated, either 
at once lay his veto upon a thousand things, without 
which young persons, not seriously and affectionately 
religious, will be discouraged, become spiritless, and 
droop ; or give a solemn sanction to many, at least, 
doubtful trifles, which it would be far better for a 
minister not to seem to notice than authoritatively 
to approve.” 

Further, Mr. Woodward believes that the 
denunciation of amusements has a tendency to 
divide a congregation into parties, and to identify 
the clergyman with one of them. On this point 
he speaks with the authority of experience :— 

“T know many individuals, particularly of the 
middle classes, who oppose the things in question, 
with an acrimony which is far worse than the levities 
they condemn; and I am convinced, that if such 
persons were acquainted with their own hearts, they 
would perceive that much of the sharpness arises 
from a jealousy of the upper ranks, and from being 
mortified at their own exclusion from the envied 
brilliancies of higher life. Besides, there are not a 
few who, from mere circumstances, from the prejudice 
of education, or from being told by some popular 
leader that amusements are inconsistent with a strict 
profession, abstain from such pursuits, and yet who 
have no devotional taste, no enlightened apprehen- 
sion of the real evils they involve. Such persons, it 
is true, renounce the card-table, theatre, and ball- 
room—but they supply their place with every silly 
levity which is not in the list of the proscribed diver- 
sions. Like those who abstain from flesh, and then 
dress up their fish with every stimulating accompani- 
ment and piquant sauce, which may, if possible, 
surpass the forbidden aliment in richness and in 
flavour ;—these renouncers of amusements seem to 
put invention on the rack to find out substitutes ; 
and eagerly catch at every frivolity and every ac- 
commodation to the spirit of the world which they 
do not find written in the Index Expurgatorius.” 

The gratification which the persons thus gra- 
phically described derive from a sermon against 
“the sins they have no mind to,” is anything 
but a religious feeling :— 

«© They are filled with triumph, and stimulated to 
a feverish height. They chuckle at the thought, that 
their minister has laid on the lash so well. Signifi- 
cant nods are interchanged, and whispers freely cir- 
culate how their gay neighbours had got enough of 
it; how one was afraid to look up from the ground, 
and another, who determined to brave it, felt it the 
most of all.” 

Having shown the peril of sermons directed 
against what are known to be the practices of 
a large portion of an ordinary congregation, Mr. 
Woodward proceeds to inquire whether public 
morals would be improved if the rigid de- 
nouncers of worldly amusements gained a com- 
plete victory and succeeded in effecting their 
total abolition :— 

“Certain it is, that the supreme Disposer of the 
world has, in all ages, and in all nations, made pro- 
vision for something of the kind. And certain it no 
less is, that if society, at its present moral level, were 
deprived of these its accustomed stimulants, it would 
seek for some substitutes to supply their place. 
Would the change, then, in all fair probability, be 
for the better? Would not rank, thus stripped of 
all its drapery, be forced to clothe itself in sullen 
haughtiness and tenfold pride? Would not the 
young and thoughtless, shut out from all the scenes 
of lighter gaiety, rush, in too many instances, as their 
only resource, into the horrible pit and miry clay of 
sensual and degrading vices? Could the Church 
regain her plenitude of power, and dictate to the 
state a code of laws, by which all theatres were 





closed, balls and concerts made penal, and every 
amusement banished from the land,—who will say, 
that public morals would be improved? Nay, who 
will deny, that the most fearful consequences might 
ensue, and that human passions might take a far 
worse direction than they do at present, and sweep 
all decency before them 2” 

Mr. Woodward's brief defence of theatrical 
amusements, at least his refusal to sanction their 
prohibition in the present state of society, is 
stated very simply and forcibly :— 

“T am convinced that the theatre has been to 
some a school at least of heathen virtues; and surely 
heathen virtues are better than heathen vices. It 
has raised the grovelling slave of avarice, selfishness, 
and animal indulgence, to a more human level. It 
has taught him that honour, patriotism, disinterested- 
ness, and friendship are not mere empty names,— 
that we do not live for ourselvesalone, but that man 
has claims upon the heart of man.” 

We need not pursue the subject farther: we 
have quoted sufficient to direct the attention of 
many well-disposed people to the evils that may 
arise from too rigid a system of legislation in 
the social and domestic circle; and we have 
preferred giving them the results of “old ex- 
perience” from one who has long been eminent 
for maintaining a high standard of Christian 
excellence, to bestowing any advice derived 
from the reasonings of philosophy or the lessons 
of history. 





The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. Col- 
lected by himself. Vols. 7 & 8. Longmans, 
Tue seventh volume of this new edition com- 
pletes Lalla Rookh: but its prefatory remarks 
principally refer to the sketches of the French 
metropolis taken immediately on the Restora- 
tion, when, as Mr. Moore smartly says, the 
aspect of Parisian society was such, ‘as if in the 
days succeeding the Deluge, a small coterie of 
antediluvians had been suddenly evoked from 
out of the deep, to take the command of a new 
and freshly starting world.” Of these Antedi- 
luvians the satirical author had already taken 
cognizance in his younger days, when the Comte 
d’Artois, the present King of the French, and 
his two brothers, had met at the Earl of Moira’s. 
The Poet, who was also guest at Donington 
Park, records a passage of their manners, 
throwing light upon royal courtesy and a pig- 

tail:— 

“A small party of distinguished French emigrants 
were already staying on a visit in the house when 
Monsieur and his suite arrived; and among those 
were the present King of France and his two bro- 
thers. Some doubt and uneasiness had, I remember, 
been felt by the Duc de Montpensier and the Comte 
de Beaujolais, as to the reception they were likely to 
encounter from the new guest, and as, in those 
times, a cropped and unpowdered head was regarded 
generally as a symbol of Jacobinism, the Comte 
Beaujolais, who, like many other young men, wore 
his hair in this fashion, thought it, on the present 
occasion, most prudent, in order to avoid all risk of 
offence, not only to put powder in his hair, but also 
to provide himself with an artificial queue. This 
measure of precaution, however, led to a slight inci- 
dent after dinner, which, though not very royal or 
dignified, was at least creditable to the social good- 
humour of the future Charles X. On the departure 
of the ladies from the dining-room, we had hardly 
seated ourselves in the old-fashioned style, round the 
fire, when Monsieur, who had happened to place 
himself next to Beaujolais, caught a glimpse of the 
ascititious tail,—which, having been rather carclessly 
put on, had a good deal straggled out of its place. 
With a sort of scream of jocular pleasure, as if de- 
lighted at the discovery, Monsieur seized the stray 
appendage, and, bringing it round inito full view, to 
the great amusement of the whole company, popped 
it into poor grinning Beaujolais’ mouth.” 

Nor, of course, does the song-writer forget to 
chronicle how he was made to sing ‘ Farewell, 
Bessy,’ and other of his earliest attempts at mu- 
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sical co ition, to delight the gentlemen of 
the angi ime. Such recollections and such 
personages—whimsically combining themselves 
with the-sights of Paris after the storm, not the 
least eminent of which were the odd unsympa- 
thising figures presented by the English in their 
first descent upon the Continent,—could hardly 
fail to be embodied in some form or other. And 
hence sprung dear Miss Biddy Fudge, with her 
passion for the linen-draper,— Bob, with his smat- 
tering of gastronomic lore; hence the chill preju- 
diced leader of the exploring party ; his wisdom, 
philosophy, and philanthropy, parcelled. up with 
the red tape of Downing Street, to be directed 
at pleasure, by “the powers that were.” The 
Fudges are not yet forgotten ; and we are by no 
means sure that Biddy’s ecstasies concerning 
the bonnets she put on and the moustaches she 
fell in love with, will not reach as distant a 
stage on the road to Futurity as the more sen- 
timentally tender Tulip Cheek, and her lover— 
the Prince of tale-tellers. 


The ‘Rhymes on the Road,’ which also the 
seventh volume contains, are a rambling diary 
of that Italian journey, the most interesting days 
of which were recorded in the ‘ Life of Byron.’ 
A recollection or two of Rome, not to be found 
in that book, shall have a place here :— 

“In the society I chiefly lived with, while at 
Rome, I considered myself singularly fortunate ; 
though but a blind worshipper of those powers of 
Art of which my companions were all high-priests. 
Canova himself, Chantrey, Lawrence, Jackson, 
Turner, Eastlake,—such were the men of whose 
presence and guidance I enjoyed the advantage in 
visiting all that unrivalled Rome can boast of beau- 
tiful and grand. That I derived from this course of 
initiation anything more than a very humbling con- 
sciousness of my own ignorance and want of taste, in 
matters of art, I will not be so dishonest as to pre- 
tend. But, to the stranger in Rome every step forms 
an epoch; and, in addition to all its own countless 
appeals to memory and imagination, the agreeable 
auspices under which I first visited all its memorable 
places could not but render every impression I re- 
ceived more vivid and permanent. Thus, with my 
recollection of the Sepulchre of St. Peter, and its 
ever burning lamps, for which splendid spot Canova 
was then meditating a statue, there is always con- 
nected in my mind the exclamation which I heard 
break from Chantrey after gazing, for a few moments, 
in silence, upon that glorious site.—* What a place 
to work for!’ In one of the poems contained in this 
volume allusion is made to an evening not easily 
forgotten, when Chantrey and myself were taken by 
Canova to the Borghese Palace, for the purpose of 
showing us. by the light of a taper—his favourite 
mode of exhibiting that work—his beautiful statue of 
the Princess Borghese, called the Venere Vincitrice. 
In Chantrey’s eagerness to point out some grace or 
effect that peculiarly struck him, he snatched the 
light out of Canova’s hand; and to this circumstance 
the following -passage-of the poem referred to was 
meant to allude :— 

When he, thy peer in art and fame, 
Hung o’er the marble with delight; 
And, while his ling’ring hang would steal 
O’er every grace the taper’s rays, 
Gave thee, with all the gen’rous zeal 
Such master-spirits only feel, 
That best of fame—a rival's praise. 
* * With Canova, while sitting to Jackson for a por- 
trait ordered by Chantrey, I had more than once 
some interesting conversation,—or, rather, listened 
while he spoke,—respecting the political state of 
Europe at that period, and those * bricconi,’ as he 
styled them, the sovereigns of the Holy Alliance ; 
and, before I left Rome, he kindly presented to me 
a set of engravings from some of his finest statues, 
together with a copy of the beautifully printed col- 
lection of Poems, which a Roman poet named Mis- 
sirini had written in praise of his different ‘ Marmi.’” 

A few words concerning the far-famed Kil- 
kenny theatricals complete the amount of new 
contributions to this volume. With the eighth, 
we begin the history of ‘The Loves of the 
Angels,’ which was undertaken, says its author, 





when the cloud of adversity was over him, and 
the knavery of a deputy had exposed him to 
heavy pecuniary liabilities. A foreign residence 
was deemed prudent till the affair should be 
arranged. Thoroughly do we sympathize with 
the warm-hearted pride with which our author 
counts up the liberal offers made for his relief 
by many of his friends, and his own manly and 
independent resolution to extricate himself by 
his own literary exertions,—which he did. But 
composition, by his own confession, always a 
labour, though a labour of love to Mr. Moore, 
was with difficulty carried on under the circum- 
stances of his exile :— 

“To write for the means of daily subsistence, and 
even in most instances to ‘ forestall the slow harvest 
of the brain,’ was for me, unluckily, no novel task. 
But I had now, in addition to these home calls upon 
the Muse, a new, painful, and, in its first aspect, 
overwhelming exigence to provide for; and, certainly, 
Paris, swarming throughout as it was, at that period, 
with rich, gay, and dissipated English, was, to a per- 
son of my social habits and multifarious acquaintance, 
the very worst possible place that could have been 
resorted to for even the semblance of a quiet or stu- 
dious home. The only tranquil, and, therefore, to 
me, most precious portions of that period were the 
two summers passed by my family and myself with 
our kind Spanish friends, the V*******ls, at their 
beautiful place, La Butte Coaslin, on the road up 
to Bellevue. There, in a cottage belonging to 
M. V*******], and but a few steps from his house, 
we contrived to conjure up an apparition of Sloper- 
ton ;+ and I was able for some time to work with a 
feeling of comfort and home. I used frequently to 
pass the morning in rambling alone through the noble 
park of St. Cloud, with no apparatus for the work 
of authorship but my memorandum-book and pencils, 
forming sentences to run smooth and moulding verses 
into shape. In the evenings I generally joined with 
Madame V*******] in Italian duetts, or, with far 
more pleasure, sate as listener, while she sung to the 
Spanish guitar those sweet songs of her own country 
to which few voices could do such justice. One of 
the pleasant circumstances connected with our sum- 
mer visits to La Butte was the near neighbourhood 
of our friend, Mr. Kenny, the lively dramatic writer, 
who was lodged picturesquely in the remains of the 
Palace of the King’s Aunts, at Bellevue. I remem- 
ber, on my first telling Kenny the particulars of my 
Bermuda mishap, his saying, after a pause of real 
feeling, ‘ Well—it’s lucky you’re a poet—a philo- 
sopher never could have borne it.” Washington 
Irving also was, for a short time, our visiter ; and 
still recollects, I trust, his reading to me some parts 
of his then forthcoming work, Bracebridge Hall, as 
we sate together on the grass walk that leads to the 
Rocher, at La Butte.” 

The Life of Sheridan, then in contemplation, 
was of necessity suspended: the ‘ Epicurean,’ 
already sketched, was also laid by: the author 
contenting himself with collecting materials 
for it, and waiting for a more quiet season to 
elaborate them. ‘The Loves of the Angels,’ a 
poem written far more rapidly than was its 
author’s custom: and the ‘ Fables for the Holy 
Alliance,’ with a new number of Irish Melodies, 
were the most substantial fruits of the foreign 
sojourn ;—substantial enough, however, to liqui- 
date the claim made upon the honourable Poet, 
which had been reduced to the amount of a 
thousand guineas. We are promised, for the 
volume to come, “comments and notices” on 
the fugitive political poems, which have been 
thrown off by Mr. Moore during the last twenty 
or thirty years. We hope the promise will be 
kept—liberally. Here is one of the texts to be 
illustrated :— 

Cotton and Corn. 
A DIALOGUE. 


Said Cotton to Corn, t’other day, 
As they met and exchang’d a salute— 
(Squire Corn in his carriage so gay, 
Poor Cotton, half famish’d on foot) : 





+ ‘A little cot, with trees arow, 
And, like its master, very low.—Pors. 





CJunes 
——S==. 
“Great Squire, if it isn’t uncivil 

To hint at starvation before you, 
Look down on a poor hungry devil, 
And give him some bread I implore you !” 
Quoth Corn then, in answer to Cotton, 
Perceiving he meant to make /ree— 
** Low fellow, you’ve surely forgotten 
The distance between you and me! 


“To expect that we, Peers of high birth, 

Should waste our illustrious acres, 
For no other purpose on earth 

Than to fatten curst calico-makers!— 
“That Bishops to bobbins should bend— 

Should stoop from their Bench’s sublimity, 
Great dealers in Jawn, to befriend 

Such contemptible dealers in dimity! 
**No—vile Manufacture! ne’er harbour 

A hope to be fed at our boards ;— 
Base offspring of Arkwright the barber, 

What claims canst thou have upon Lords? 
** No—thanks to the taxes and debt, 

And the triumph of paper o’er guineas, 
Our race of Lord Jemmys, as yet, 

May defy your whole rabble of Jennys!” 
So saying—whip, crack, and away 

Went Corn in his chaise through the throng, 
So headlong, I heard them all say, . 

** Squire Corn would be down, before long.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Observations on the best means of Propelling Ships, 
by A. S. Byrne.—One of the many pieces of quackery 
issuing from the press in swarms, which, under the dis. 
guise of mechanical treatises or scientific discussions, 
are in reality nothing more than the advertisement of 
some patent in which the advertiser takes an interest, 
We have in this the usual number of statements 
wanting facts, and of assertions without argument: 
the burden of the tale being that a particular species 
of spiral propeller is the best possible, and that the 
Archimedean Screw, of which it is a mere modification, 
is the worst possible. The author frequently abstaing 
from mathematical investigation, in courtesy to the 
presumed ignorance of the reader, who, on the other 
hand, may be consoled for the loss by the consider. 
ation that most ordinary scholars are better mathe. 
maticians, and sounder mechanicians, than the author 
of this Treatise. It is much to be regretted that the 
prevalent mechanical taste should be abused to the 
purposes of imposing on the public an incessant 
deluge of reports and observations, in which the aim 
of the writer is, to tell only that small portion of 
truth, or of error, which may seem to favour his 
interested views, 

Craig’s Rotatory Steam Engine explained and illus- 
trated, §c.—Another of the same class and character 
—Hero’s Engine of Simple Emission revived. Ac 
cording to this treatise, James Watt has done nothing 
more than obscure in the ponderous rubbish of the 
modern steam-engine, the elegant principle of Craig's, 
alias Avery’s, alias Hero’s steam-engine. The prin. 
ciple of this modern antique, is the principle of 
recoil. It is somewhere narrated in the history of 
navigation, that an inventor of improved motive 
power conceived the idea of propelling a ship by 
gunpowder in the following manner :—a large cannon 
was placed on the stern of the ship, pointing outwards 
abaft, and being continually fired in that direction, 
it was found that 100 barrels of gunpowder, or there- 
abouts, advanced the ship two leagues in seven hours, 
showing that the invention was perfectly successful! 
The same principle of recoil, only subsituting steam 
for gunpowder, is here advanced, and we have no 
doubt will, when tried, be equally successful !! 

On the Improvement of the Navigation of Rivers, 
by W. A. Brooks.—This is a thoughtful essay on 
an important subject. Vast sums of money are 
annually expended in removing the impediments of 
river navigation, and reducing bars, shoals, bankt, 
&c., but in many cases it is found that fresh deposits 
undo all that has been effected by the dredging- 
machine ; indeed, in some instances the deterioration 
of harbours appears to be progressive, in spite of 
our efforts. On the other hand, the Clyde affords 4 
signal proof of the great improvement of which rivet 
navigation is susceptible. Within the memory of 
persons now alive, the Clyde was so obstructed by 
bars and sand-banks that barges or similar craft 
drawing only three feet water could alone be em- 
ployed in the trade of Glasgow; it is now common 
to see vessels of more than two hundred tons at the 
Broomielaw Quay. Mr. Brooks has compared t 
natural condition of a barred river with that of & 
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ver free from such impediments, and he thence | 
seces practical suggestions for the removal of the | 

er. Without hazarding any opinion on the 
correctness of his theory, we may state that his views 
yell deserve the consideration of all who feel an in- 
terest in the subject. 

Elements of Algebra, by R. Wallace, A.M.—A 
simple and practical little work. By keeping the 
doctrine of equations steadily in view from the start- 
ing post, the author has saved the student from the 
ald annoyance of working in the dark, and learning 
nothing more than rules for combining symbols, 
without discerning their object or purpose. 

A Brief Treatise on Geology, by B. Biblicus Del- 
yinus.—One of many attempts to adapt not a total 
inorance, but a crude and contracted sort of know- 
ledge of supposed geological facts, to an equally 
supposititious enlargement and comment on the sup- 
posed scientific meaning of the Mosaic narrative of 
creation. Take as a specimen— There are many 
reasons for concluding that (as on the third day of 
creation) earthquakes were employed, as the second 
causes in separating and gathering the waters together 
unto one place, so, at the time of the deluge, volcanic 

cy may have been exerted, in order to break up 
all the fountains of the great deep.” In a note on 
this passage we learn that—‘ The word all, as it 
gecurs here, implies volcanic subsidences, elevations, 
disruptions of strata, and even of continents, together 
with the subterraneous infusion of kaf, basalt, por- 
phyry, and every kind of metallic vein.” 

Geology as a Science, &c., 2nd edition, by John 
Rooke.—Geology is certainly not treated as a science 
in this volume. If, however, any of our readers 
desire a new definition, a new classification, a new 
datum or a new inference, we recommend them to 
consider the following specimens :—True Science “is 
8 prescri form, contrived in aid of the human 


understanding,” (p. 1).—“ New red sandstone may 
appropriately close the Tertiary formation, or the 
sandstone series in stratified beds, along with its oc- 
casional accompaniments of limestone and coal,” 
(p. 109). In its outlines as a science, Geology 


owes its existence to an inspired author—to Moses, 
brought up and educated in the court of Pharaoh : 
and therefore skilled in all the learning and wisdom 
of the ancients,” (p. 357). 

Dictionary of Dates, by Joseph Haydn.—Accord- 
ing to the title-page and preface, this is a very 
comprehensive work, and will be found useful “to 
every man in the British Empire, whetier he be the 
resident of a palace or a cottage.” But speaking for 
ourselves—who, by the bye, and that may explain 
the fact, neither reside in a palace nor a cottage—we 
cannot understand the principle on which it has been 
compiled, and cannot therefore understand the mys- 
tery by which the information it undoubtedly con- 
tains is to be made available. We are told that its 
contents relate to things, and it will therefore be a 
useful companion to all biographical dictionaries, 
which relate to persons. This distinction is intel- 
lgible; but then it contains numberless articles 
vhich relate to persons, and numberless more which 
relate neither to persons nor things. We tried to 
obtain information on this important point, by fol- 
lowing out such subjects as the work itself suggested : 
thus, as the very first article was * Abacus,’ a term in 
architecture, we sought for Adit, Adytum, Alcove, 
Ancone, but not one was to be found. Again, as 
Bangor, Bandon, Birmingham, &e., figured in its 
pages, we took this topographical hint, and sought, 
but without success, for Banff, Banffshire, Banbury, 
Basingstoke. Further, when by some strange chance 
we stumbled, under letter C, on an account of the 
Chevalier d’Eon, we looked for Shakspeare, Milton, 
and, failing in these, we abandoned all further at- 
tempts. The volume is said to contain more than 
15,000 articles, 

Arcana Entomologica, No. I., by J. O. Westwood, 
FLS., &c.—The object is to give coloured figures of 
tome of the most interesting exotic insects contained 
in the extensive cabinets of this country ; and, judg- 
ing from the present specimen, we should consider 
that the work will be acceptable to entomologists. 
the beauty of the plates, indeed, renders it a draw- 
ing-room-table book. The first plate, however, is too 
trowded, and some of the outlines are rather coarse. 
We would also recommend a little more care in the 





trawing of the plants. 


East India Year-Book.—A valuable compilation, 
supplying, on Indian affairs, the same kind of infor- 
mation which the Companion to the Almanac affords 
respecting the British islands. 








List of New Books.—Fallacies of the Faculty, by Samuel 
Dickson, M.D., 8vo. 10s. cl.—Domestic Hours, Poems, by 
Mrs. Perring, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl—Chorazin, or an Appeal to 
the Child of Many Prayers, by D. E. Ford, Author of Deca- 
polis, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Ashdowne’s (Mary) Seasons of Life, 
royal 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, 
Part V. 4to. 17s. 6d. c_—Cow’s Remarks on Fitting Boats, 
crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Bigland’s Ancient and Modern His- 
tory, new edit. 12mo. 6s. bds.—Bullar’s Scripture Questions, 
new edit, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl—Evans’s Sketch of all Religions, 
by Bransby, new edit. 5s. cl.—Strickland’s Queens of Eng- 
land, Vol. II. new edit, royal 12mo. 10s. 6d. cl—Burke's 
Peerage and Baronetage, 1841, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 1. 18s. cl.— 
The Prince-Duke, and the Page, edited by Lady L. Bulwer, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. bds —Summer and Winter in the 
Pyrenees, by Mrs. Ellis, crown 8vo. {s. cl., 11s. silk.—Bil- 
ling’s (Dr.) First Principles of Medicine, new edit. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl.—Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XXX. ** Horses,” by 
Col. H. Smith, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Stevens’s New Synopsis, or 
Natural Order of Diseases, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl—The Cathedral, 
new edit. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. c_—A Memoir of John Mea- 
dows, by Edgar Taylor, medium 8vo. 12s. hf-bd—History of 
the Hebrew Nations, by the Rev. J. W. Brooks, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
—Histories from Scripture, by Miss Graham, 2nd series, sq. 
3s. Gd. cl—The Cyclopedia of Practical Surgery, Vol. I. 
roy. 8vo. 22. cl.—‘*Coming Out,” and the Trials of Mary 
Hardy, fe. 3s. cl—The Mother with her Family, by the Rev. 
T. Timpson, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl—Bishop Andrewe’s Sermons, 
Vol. IL. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl_—Merivale’s Lectures on Colonization 
and Colonies, Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. bds.—Loudon’s Encyclopedia 
of Plants, new edit. with Supplement, 8vo. 3/. 13s. 6d. bds., 
Supplement separate, 15s. cl—Joseph Rushbrook, or the 
Poacher, by Captain Marryat, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 
—Mackenzie on Vision, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—The Nestorians, 
or the Lost Tribes, by Dr. A. Grant, 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds.— 
Taylor's Letters from Italy, Vol. II. post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds.~ 
Biddulph’s (T.) Plain and Practical Sermons, 2nd series, 
12mo. cl. 3s.—Nuge Literaria, by the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, 
8vo. 12s. 6d. cl.—Thomas’s Life of Napoleon, 2 vols. royal 
8vo. 2/. 2s. cl.—Spinckes’s Devotions, by Paget, new edit. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Berthollet on Dyeing and Bleaching, new 
edit. 8vo. 12s. cl—The Last King of Ulster, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. bds.—Reid’s (Lieut-Col.) Attempt to Develope the 
Law of Storms, new edit. royal 8vo. 24s. cL—Views in Aff- 
ghanistan, &c., by Sir K. A. Jackson, Bart. imp. 4to. 27. 2s. 
hf-bd.—Hand-Book of Architecture, Tapestries, Paintings, 
&c. of Hampton Court, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl—The Old Red 
Sandstone, by Hugh Miller, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.—D’Aubigné’s 
History of the Reformation in Germany, &c. Vol. IIL. 8vo. 
12s. cl.—Le Comte’s Book of Birds, 40 coloured plates, royal 
8vo. 31s. 6d. hf-norocco.—The Equestrian, a Hand-Book of 
Horsemanship, roy. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl—The Laird of Logan, 
new edit. fe. Gs. cl.—Sketches in Erris and Tyrawley, by the 
Author of ‘Sketches in C ht,’ post Svo. 10s. Gd. cl.— 
The Ministry of the Angels, Discourses by the Rev. G. T. 
Mostyn, 12mo. 2s. 6d. c.—Montagu and Neale’s Elections, 
12mo. 10s, bds. 








ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Concluding Notice.) 

Ay historical picture caught our eye on this our last 
visit to the Academy, which reminded us of an omis- 
sion in a former notice. This was Mr. Herbert's Brides 
of Venice (410), a work which, unpleasing though it 
be, evinces power not to be lightly esteemed in these 
days of mediocrity. At first sight, the brides, by 
their excessive muscularity, seem so well fitted to 
cope with their brawny ravishers, that the gazer is 
much disposed to pass them by ; and certainly they 
are stalwart women, with a touch of the Trasteverina 
rather than the Biondina in their composition. We 
may refer for proof to her whose outstretched 
arms keep as good time with her shrieks for assist- 
ance as if she had been sketched from the stage 
of the German Opera ; and to the black-browed lady 
in the foreground, who, though clutched fast, is never- 
theless unsheathing the sword of her assailant, with 
a sullen and resolved look, which assures us that she 
will use it intimeofneed. But the men redeem the 
picture, by the force of their heads and the vigorous 
display of their attitudes. As the group is descend- 
ing a staircase, scope is given for foreshortening, 
which even Rubens might have delighted to grapple 
with ; and the boy in the foreground, stepping into 
the boat, a stout bold dare-devil, to whom the least 
precious portions of the spoil, the coffers and the jewel- 
lery, have been confided, is an admirable figure, and 
painted with a force which does Mr. Herbert credit. 

This Venetian legend naturally leads to the com- 
mencement of a landscape paragraph, with Mr. Tur- 
ner’s Ducal Palace (53) and Giudecca (66), which 
are so much less extravagant than his late Turner- 
isms, that, for their sake, we will not mention other 
wonderful fruits of a diseased eye and a reckless hand, 
which he has here exhibited. In these Venetian 
pictures it would be hard to exceed the clearness of 
air and water—the latter taking every passing re- 





flection with a pellucid softness beyond the reach of 
meaner pencil. The architecture, too, is more care 
fully made out than has lately been the case with 
Mr. Turner, and both pictures are kept alive by 
groups of southern figures, which, seen from a certain 
remoteness, give a beauty and not a blemish to 
the scenes they animate. Mr. Turner has a rival in 
mannerism in Mr. Martin, whose Celestial City (428) 
and Pandemonium (570) need hardly a descriptive 
word to those who are familiar with the artist's 
works. We cannot, however, but record a protest 
against the violet and yellow hues in which the 
former is painted, No presumption that Dream- 
land is entered can reconcile the eye, however fine 
be “ the frenzy in which it roll,” to such a renuncia- 
tion of Truth and Nature. Very affected, too, in its 
orange tones, and the formal shapes of its trees, is 
Mr. Danby’s Enchanted Castle (549); nevertheless, 
it is a picture to which Tennyson might write a 
ballad—so rich an air of fauéryism is diffused over it, 
In Liensfiord Lake in Norway (527), a sterner scene 
of beetling rocks and black waters, canopied by a 
passing storm, Nature is again poetized—but finely 
and forcibly. Morning at Rhodes—the Sculptor’s 
Triumph (466), is the best picture exhibited this 
year by its artist. A low mole crosses the foreground, 
in front of which is the still water lapping the smooth 
sand, behind it, stretching away unbroken as a 
mirror, to the distance where the harbour’s mouth 
shows us the gigantic Colossus. Across the raised 
pathway described a procession is advancing, to 
instal the statue of Venus in her temple, and do 
honour to the master who made the marble wear such 
lovely forms. There may bea stiffness and timidity 
in the drawing of the single figures; but the spirit 
of antique festal solemnity is so thoroughly over 
them that, in default of the real music of “ lutes and 
soft recorders,” which heralded the goddess,—the 
sight of it recalled to us one of the grand pagan 
marches of Gluck, so voluptuous in their sweetness, 
but yet so stately. 

From these poetical landscapes, coming to the 
more prosaic works (so to say) of this department, 
we find many things to praise: exquisite freshness 
and fidelity in Mr. Lee’s Devonshire Scenery (201), 
a simple composition of an overshot mill, shaded with 
fine trees, and a landscape of soft uplands in the 
background. How real this is, may be inferred 
from the totally different tone and treatment of the 
large landscape of Highland Scenery (300), in the 
Middle Room. To this we were at first sight tempted 
to object, on account of the excess of its foreground 
—a stream brawling over large flat stones, filling up 
a good quarter of the picture. Behind it, however, 
is the Loch of a limpid depth, which few southern 
waters boast; and a few fragments of grey ruin, shel- 
tered by a dark hill,—the whole seen through an 
atmosphere whose clearness tells of storms that 
purify, rather than of suns that refine. Mr. Lee has 
painted many pictures better calculated ad captan- 
dum, but few which show greater mastery over effect, 
or a more implicit trust to nature. Mr. Creswick, 
too, is enlarging his boundaries much to our satisfac- 
tion. His Rocky Stream (187), and his Pastoral 
(1210), are in his familiar manner; but his Mountain 
Road (517)—a passage of autumnal scenery; a 
mountain brow, commanding a clear horizon, which 
suggests a superb prospect, is but recognizable as Mr, 
Creswick’s by the easy and delicate pencilling of the 
foliage. We must include in this paragraph of beau- 
tiful realities, two excellent cattle-pieces (314 and 
486), by Mr. T. S. Cooper, the Trout Stream (395) 
by Mr. Stark, who seems disposed to become the 
Hobbima of England; and a common scene (264) by 
Mr. Witherington in the Middle Room, which is 
decidedly one of his best pictures. Nor can we for- 
get Mr. Fowler's Bridge of Lehon, Brittany (48) asa 
work of good promise as well as performance. Mr. 
Jones is in all his usual force as a painter of old 
towns in his Vienna (82). More than this may be 
said for the Eastern pictures of Mr. Roberts. His 
Portico of the Temple of Dendera (223) is a noble and 
impressive work. Another fine picture is the wide 
prospect of Jerusalem (399), which, indeed, justifies 
the Lamentation of the Prophet, chosen by way of 
motto,—* Her gates are desolate”—so melancholy is 
the wilderness of burnt and barren hills which not 
even the bristling minarets and swelling domes in the 
background, nor the group of Easter Te- 
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turning from bathing in Jordan in the foreground, 
can relieve, or animate with an appearance of cheer- 
fulness and habitation. The peculiarities of style 
which other of the artist’s landscapes have displayed, 
are not to be seen in either of these fine pictures, and 
they form a noble close to a paragraph, on the 
strength of which we are not afraid of a challenge 
from any body of landscape painters in France, 
Germany, or Italy. 

We wish that the portraits in this Exhibition rose 
to such an average as the landscapes; but dare not 
lay “that flattering unction” either to our own souls, 
or those of their painters. It is true that Briggs, 
and Pickersgill, and Phillips, and Shee, are here in 
their usual force, as may be seen in some dozen of 
clever and carefully finished works; that Sir D. 
Wilkie exhibits a half-length of a collegian (67), 
which our contemporaries admire in chorus; and that 
Messrs Faulkner, and Say, and Knight, and Boxall, 
and Middleton, are each credited with notes of admi- 
ration in our marked catalogue, so plentifully, that to 
enumerate their several works is impossible—and, 
indeed, superfluous; the style of treatment of their 
subjects by every one of these artists being now a thing 
familiar to the public. Mr. Chalon favours us with 
a fancy portrait, the size of life (216), which we but 
mention to protest against a meretriciousness de- 
structive of much cleverness displayed in the arrange- 
ment of its details. Mr. Inskipp’s Zingarella (520), 
a female head in a large hat, mannered though she 
be, is, for its simplicity, power, and breadth, worth 
fifty such compositions. A cabinet picture by Mr. 
Linnell (44), of a Spanish lady in a black cap sitting 
in a chair, for richness of colour, and cheerful yet 
sedate placidity of expression, is not surpassed by 
any portrait in the Exhibition. We must mention, 
too, Mr. Corbet’s Sally Paddock (336) because his 
name is new to us: and haying said that Mrs, Car- 
penter, Mr. Wood, and Mr. Grant are among the 
most successful portrait exhibitors, and added Mr. 
Morton’s name, on the strength of his fine full-length 
of Mr. Charles Kemble (404), and Mr. Wilkin’s, for 
the curiosity of his Occola Nickkanochee, a young 


Seminole Indian (708), we have but to offer a very 
few words concerning the room hung with 
Drawings and Miniatures. 
Here, again, reiterated search finds little that is 


new. Mr. Chalon exhibits his usual power over 
court beauty and court finery, and his Princess of 
Capua (712) is, perhaps, as magnificent a specimen 
of his skill as the “ drawing room” of the Academy 
has ever shown, Sir W. J. Newton displays his large 
coronation miniature picture of the Homage (839), in 
which there is patient finish and fine colour,—but we 
regret to add, but little pictorial effect. That the two 
are not inconsistent Mr. Ross proves, in his splendid 
miniature of The Duchess of Somerset (864), by no 
means an easy subject to manage. For specimens 
of effect without colour Miss Gillies’ miniatures of 
Mr. Lough (764) and the Hon. R. Denman deserve 
honorable citation. Among the miniature painters, 
however, Mr. Thorburn remains our favourite, in right 
of such works as those numbered 835, 849 (which is 
almost equal in power to one of the cabinet portraits 
in oil of the Flemish school), and his Honourable Mrs. 
Gage (909). In the last there is everything that 
could be desired, living truth and intelligence of ex- 
pression, exquisite grace in the arrangement of 
details, and a force of hand, in the right employment 
of which, genius must have its share as well as skill. 
We hope, however, that these excellent qualities will 
not seduce their possessor into exaggeration. 

We now turn to the small room professedly de- 
voted to— 

Architecture : 

and small as it is, it appears to be “ all too large” for 
its requirements, for, on this, as on former occasions, a 
great part is occupied with paintings on various sub- 
jects in oil. We must believe that the Hanging 
Committee were desperately at a loss how to cover 
the walls of this room, for otherwise there are many 
even of the professed architectural drawings which 
would never have found a place in an exhibition of 
works of art. What, for example, is No. 1040 but 
an ingenious advertisement of “ Chambers” to be let ; 
No. 1053 but a “ freehold estate” offered for sale to 
building speculators; No. 1053 but a haberdasher’s 
shop, tricked out with gilt columns and fine shawls to 
tempt the ladies? If, indeed, the notice prefixed to 
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the catalogue that “noadvertisement can beadmitted” | pictures, on which, as designs, it is impossible to offer 


had been strictly enforced, there are many plans and 
projects for the occupation of building ground, many 
designs for squares and country houses, that would 
have been excluded, together with many very little cot- 
tages (much like those captivating specimens “ to be 
let or sold” exhibited on the windows of auctioneers) 
with the name and address of the architect in very 
large letters figuring on them: others are merely 
duplicates, i. e. both ends of the same building, 
without variety of design. 

The first work which fixes attention, is No. 993, 4 
Study for the Front of a Public Building, by C.R.Cock- 
erell, R.A. This is better known as a design for the 
Royal Exchange. In the details there are numerous 
defects, as the breaking of the entablatures over the 
columns, which injures the effect of the sculpture 
above, and destroys by its harsh contrast the effect 
of the perpendicular lines. The obelisks on the 
parapet, the details of the cupolas, and the other parts, 
are also bizarre. But these defects are forgotten 
in the fine feeling for the true expression of the sub- 
ject which pervades the whole—the vistas of the 
colonnades seen through the archways, the mass of 
the exterior of the enclosed court towering above, 
the many beautiful transitions of composition, and 
the admirable mode in which the whole is adapted 
not only to its general subject and locality, but to its 
peculiarly irregular site. The consideration of these 
beauties, of so much knowledge and thought thus 
wasted, call forth a blush of indignation when we 
think of the ignorance which has superseded it. If 
the reader forgets the successful design, let him re- 
fresh his taste by the Standard of Cornhill, and won- 





der at No. 1090, which the Committee placed as one | 


of the three in the first class, 
The Design for re-building Bridgewater House 


| 
| 


a comment. Mr. Cockerell has introduced one in 
the corner of the picture, and they are sometime, 
given on cards affixed to the frame. 

A great part of the drawings exhibited are, x 
usual, from the competitions of the last year; anj 
we can have no better evidence of the fatal influence 
which the present mode of competition exercises oye 
the Art. Here are designs by not less than ten com. 
petitors for the Assize Courts at Liverpool ; and ox 
of them there is but one (1049), by J. T. Crew, in 
which there is even an attempt at an_ origina 
thought. We cannot, on the whole, praise this de 
sign ; for both composition and details are bad; yet 
there is, in the attempt at grandeur and simplicity, 
more for hope than in the usual Academy scraps of 
sides and ends of temples stuck together without 
regard either to propriety or even linear composition, 
However, as the competitors on the occasion referred 
to were restricted to what is called classical archi. 
tecture, we can commend the judgment of the Com. 
mittee in selecting Mr. Elmes’s design (1107). Itis 
the most simple and dignified; and the unbroken 
mass of the building behind the colonnade and por. 
tico has an imposing effect. 

The present state of architectural knowledge and 
design is to be regretted, not only for the loss of the 
noble and refined pleasure of the art itself, but as it 
involves also the degradation of the sister arts, paint- 
ing and sculpture. The informed architect well ap 
preciates the value, even the necessity, of painting and 
sculpture for the full developement of fine architec. 
tural design—he can obtain both, in many cases, at 
not one sixpence more expense than is now wasted 
on style-mongering and deception. Sculpture and 
painting, in their turn, would be elevated by a closer 


union with architectural form, which requires a chaste 


(981), is, in our opinion, far below what might have | severity of execution opposite to the prevailing 


been expected from its celebrated author, Mr. Barry. | faults. 


In short, until architectural expression is 


In truth, we think it vulgar; though we admit that | considered as the great object of the artist, and until 


the noble scale and site, the costly material and de- 
coration, will produce a gorgeous effect, which is, 
perhaps, all that the public can appreciate. 


pictures and statues are more than mere moveable 
furniture, patronage cannot advance the Art. But 


The | it is idle to expect from artists much, if anything, 


design consists on one side, of an order of three | beyond the current value of the average taste of 
quarter engaged columns, on the other, of pilasters, | their employers: it is not by Academies or Professors 
standing on plinths, which again stand upon a rusti- | that artists can be formed, but by the sympathy and 


cated basement. ‘Two rows of windows are imbedded | the employment they find. 


It is unjust for critics 


between the columns, with the usual defects of this | to call for exceptions. Yet we cannot but think that 
arrangement. The rusticated basement, which should } 


by its massiveness and simplicity support and con- 
trast with the superstructure, is perforated by nu- 
merous windows, expressing nothing beyond offices 
and butlers’ pantries. Even the entrance is without 
dignity, another hole in the basement, under a 
balcony supported by projecting cantilevers. The 
entablature of the whole building is surmounted by 
a balustrade, and over each column is an ill-shaped 
vase ; and the angles having two pilasters in eleva- 
tion, give three of these bow-pots together. After 
the Travellers’ and the Reform Club, we should have 
expected better things. 

Mr. G. W. Papworth has an Italian design (990), 
for a combination of club-houses. In composition and 
detail this design is much betterthan many which have 
the fortune to be carried into effect. ‘The design by 
J. B. Papworth (978), has much that is good spoiled 
by the ugly cupolas, which we trust, for Mr. Pap- 
worth’s credit, belong entirely to the Japanese palace 
at Dresden, the features of which it seems, from the 
description, he was to embody. 

We find, as usual, many drawings for new 
churches. Of these, we may generally remark, that 
the artists improve in freedom of design and in pic- 
turesque effect. This, with an almost pedantic atfec- 
tation of antiquity, seems to be the highest excellence 
even aimed at. Among the best, are Nos. 1095 and 
1083, by Mr. W. Moseley. In these drawings, un- 
fortunately, is not shown the absurd difference which 
usually exists between the exterior and interior of 
these imitative Gothic structures, and the pretty 
backgrounds disguise the mean and miserable effect 
of a Gothic toy amidst the square and massive- 
looking houses of a town. When the spirit, not the 
letter, of antiquity is better understood, Gothic archi- 
tecture will not be so much in vogue for modern 
buildings. We will here suggest that the interest of 
all architectural designs would be greatly increased 
ifthe exhibitors were to append a small Plan to each 
drawing, without which they are often mere showy 





in architecture the advancing intelligence of the pro- 
fession is kept back by the present mode of compe- 
tition. When those who apply for designs do not 
consider it necessary to give the candidates the least 
guarantie that any means will be taken to havea 
sound judgment pronounced on their works, either 
by responsible professional advisers, by the voice of 
the candidates themselves, by public exhibition be 
fore the judgment, or even by a written opinion, 
assigning reasons for the preference, what can be ex- 
pected ? Competition might be a means of advancing 
the knowledge of Art, and with it the respect due to 
its professors ; but this cannot be until an end is put 
to these abuses, which every respectable professional 
man exclaims against, yet each, we regret to add, 
seems ready to profit by, when the temptation comes 
home to him. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE learn, from the papers, that H.R.II. Prince 
Albert presents an annual 50/. to Eton College, as 
a prize for that boy who shall be most distinguished 
in the school in a knowledge of modern languages. 
All the details respecting the distribution of this 
prize will be left to the arrangement of the Provost 
and Head-master. ; 

Within the week, one of Herr Liepmann’s copies 
of oil pictures has been submitted to us, by a gentle. 
man who conceives that the representations of out 
correspondents have flattered an invention, which, 
according to a specimen forwarded from Berlin at 
his request, is a total failure. As it happens, we have 
been able to submit the copy in question, which 38 
certainly unsatisfactory, to the writer of the letters 
from North Germany, whose account of Liepmann 
and his studio appeared in our columns two yeals 
ago. It is his decided opinion—from a cleat 
remembrance not only of the Rembrandt head, 
which first brought the copyist forward, but of one or 
two smaller essay-pieces, which were also shown by 
him—that the specimen left at our office has either 
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suffered grievously by transmission, or been issued in 
an incomplete state ; since its colouring is at once 
thin, licked, and muddy—the outline shining through 
the superficial flesh tints: whereas the works by 
Herr Liepmann, which he saw in a dozen Berlin 
houses, had, to all intents and purposes, the finish, 
the clearness, and, above all, the body of tone, of the 
original picture. 

Our German correspondent mentions that “ Frei- 
Jigrath, a native of Prussia, and one of the most 
original of the rising generation of German poets, 
has just left Weimar to settle at Darmstadt, where 
heis about to establish a new journal, the ‘ Britannia,’ 
hich is to be devoted to translations from and 
criticism on the best English literature of the day. 
As a poet, few have in so short a period attained 
such popularity as this young man, which will be 
the more evident when I tell you that a new edition 
of his poems will shortly appear, which will be the 
fifth in the space of three years.” 

Our cavilling question concerning the promised 
stars of German opera has been, in part, answered, 
to the credit of the management, by the arrival of 
Herr Tichatschek, and the promise of Weber's 
‘Euryanthe’ for Monday, in which, also, Madame 
Schréder Devrient will appear. A stronger cast of 
this magnificent work than these artists, in conjunc- 
tion with Herr Staudig], will furnish, can hardly be 
imagined. 

The great Rhenish Musical Festival of the season, 
has taken place within the week at Cologne. The 
North German musical meeting of most conse- 
quence is the one at Hamburgh, which will be held 
in the course of July. Meanwhile, at Paris, the 
Grand Opera, which never shuts its doors in season 
or out of season, is about to give a French version of 
‘Der Freyschiitz,’ with connecting links of sung reci- 
tative, in place of the original spoken dialogue, to be 
added by M. Berlioz. The principal parts of the 
opera will be taken by M. Marié and Madame Stoltz. 
At the Opéra Comique they are reviving the favourite, 
and now classical works of Grétry and Dualayrac, 
with great success.—The great meeting of the popular 
singing classes, under the superintendence of M. 
Wilhem, has likewise recently been held in the 
French metropolis. 





THE SEVENTH ANNUAL _ EXHIBITION of the NEW | 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, (FIFTY- 
THREE, Paty. MALL, next the British Institution.) is NOW 
OPEN, from 9 o’clock till Dusk. Admission, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


THE DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
JUST OPENED, with a New Exhibition, representing the 
Interior of the PG OF AUCH, in the South of France, 











andthe SHRINE OF T NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux. Open from Ten till Pive. 





JAMES WARD, R.A., has the honour to submit his Works, 
for EXHIBITION and SALE, at his Gallery. No. 6, NewMan- 
street, Oxford-street, to OPEN on MONDAY, the 7th June, 
from 10 to 6.—Admittance, 1s. . . . 

, Among five hundred Paintings, Drawings, Studies from Nature, | 
is his large Picture of Cattle, &c. &c., and seventy Pictures, 
describing the expression, action, and character of the Horse. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 1.—The Marquis of Northampton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, 

The following letter, addressed to the President, 
was read :— 

“4, Trafalgar Square, London, March 25th, 1841. 

“My Lorp,—I have the honour of transmitting to 
your Lordship for presentation to the Royal Society, 
an original portrait of Sir Isaac Newton, by Vander- 
lank, 2 Dutch painter of some note in that age. 
This picture has now been many years in my posses- 
fion,and the tenure by which I have kept it (as a 
collateral descendant of so illustrious a man) was too 
flattering not to have been a source of great personal 
gratification. But I consider such a portrait to be- 
long of right to the scientific world in general, and 
hore especially to that eminently distinguished So- 
ety of which Newton was once the head, and which 
'§ now so ably presided over by your Lordship. I 
have, therefore, to request Your Lordship will do me 

honour to present this original portrait of Sir 

ac Newton to the Royal Society in my humble 
mame, Accident having destroyed some of the 
Papers of my family, I am unable of myself to trace 





the entire history of this portrait, but I believe more 
than one member of the Royal Society is competent 
to do so, and it is well known to collectors; and a 
small mezzotinto engraving of it was published about 
forty years ago. It was painted the year before 
Newton died, and came into the family of the cele- 
brated Lord Stanhope, who left it by his will to my 
grandfather, the late Dr. Charles Hutton, a distin- 
guished member of the Royal Society, expressly on 
the well-authenticated account of that eminent ma- 
thematician having been remotely descended from 
Sir Isaac Newton, in the following way, as I find on 
a family manuscript; viz. ‘that the mother of the 
well-known James Hutton and the mother of Dr. 
Charles Hutton were sisters; and the grandmother 
of James Hutton and the mother of Sir Isaac New- 
ton were also sisters.” I have ever considered this 
very distant connection with so great a man should 
not be an inducement to lead me into any but casual 
mention of the circumstance, that I might avoid the 
imputation of a vain boast ; nor would it have been 
brought forward now, except to explain the cause by 
which this portrait came into the possession of an 
individual who is happy in relinquishing it to grace 
the Hall of Meeting of the Royal Society. 
“T have, &c., “ CHARLES VIGNOLLES.” 

The following papers were read, viz.— 

1. ‘A Meteorological Journal for 1840, kept at 
Allenheads, Northumberland, with a few remarks on 
the Rain-gauge,’ by the Rev. W. Walton.—The 
author shows that if the mouth of a rain-gauge be 
placed in any plane which is not perfectly horizon- 
tal, the results will be liable to inaccuracy, whatever 
may be the direction in which the rain falls. He 
thinks that, on many occasions, the drops of rain 
diminish in their size during their descent on enter- 
ing warmer regions of the atmosphere, so as finally 
to disappear. 

2. § The Scholar's Lute among the Chinese,’ by 
G. T. Lay, Esq.—The Kin, which is the stringed in- 
strument here described, was the one played upon 
by Confucius and the sages of antiquity, and is there- 
fore held sacred by men of letters. It is made of the 
Woo-tung, or Dryandria cordifolia. It is convex 
above and plane below, and is wider at one end than 
at the other ; it has two quadrangular apertures in the 
plane surface, which open into as many hollows within 
the body of the instrument: and it is furnished with 
seven silken strings of different diameters, which pass 
over the smaller end, and are distributed between two 
immovable pegs below. A bridge within a short 
distance of the wider extremity gives these strings 
the necessary elevation and a passage to the under 
surface, where, by means of a row of pegs, they are 
tightened or relaxed at pleasure. The length of the 
sounding-board is divided by thirteen studs of nacre, 
or mother-of-pearl, as a guide for the performer ; 
and they are placed so that the length of each string 
is bisected, trisected, &c., that is, divided into aliquot 
parts as far as the eighth subdivision, with the omis- 
sion of the seventh, the number of sections being 
represented by the arithmetical series 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 0, 8. 

Thus the intervals, or magnitudes of the different 
tones sounded by this instrument, do not accord with 
those produced on our violin, but agree more with the 
old Scotch music. The study of this instrument, and 
the art of playing upon it, are rendered extremely 
difficult by the complexity of the Chinese notation 
of written music, which leads to frequent omissions 
and blunders. Thus every air which a Chinese plays 
has cost him the labour of many months to learn ; 
and so tiresome is this acquisition, that the author 
has heard some extemporize very prettily without 
being able to play a single air, Their performance, 
however, is very graceful ; and though the melody 
be simple, every scope is given to variety by the 
mode of touching the strings. The author enters 
into an examination of the musical theory of the 
sounds produced by this instrument. 

April 22.—The President in the chair. 

W. Bowman, Esq., was elected a Fellow. 

The following papers were read, viz.— 

1, Magnetic-term Observations taken on board 
H.MSS. Erebus and Terror, at Hobart Town, on the 
29th and 30th August, and the 23rd and 24th Sep- 
tember, 1840, by, and under the direction of Capt. 
J.C. Ross, 





2. Magnetic-term Observations made at the fixed 
Magnetic Observatory, Van Diemen’s Land, on the 
28th, 29th and 30th August, and the 23rd and 24th 
September, 1840; by Capt. J. C. Ross. 

3. Hourly Magnetic Observations for August and 
September, 1840, taken at the Ship’s Magnetic Ob- 
servatory, Van Diemen’s Land, under the direction 
of Capt. J. C. Ross, 

4, * Variation de la déclinaison, intensité horizon- 
tal et inclinaison magnétique, observés & Milan, 
pendant vingt-quatre heures de suite, le 24 et 25 
Fevrier et Mars, 1841,’ par Signior Carlini. 

5. * Remarks on the Birds of Kerguelen’s Land,’ 
by R. M‘Cormick, Esq., R.N. of H.M.S. Erebus.— 
The birds usually met with by the author in this 
island were petrels and penguins: and, besides these, 
he found two species of gull, a duck, a shag, a fern, 
a small albatros, and a species of Chionis; and also 
a remarkable nocturnal bird allied to the Procellaria. 
Brief notices are given of the forms and habits of 
these birds. 

6. ‘Geological Remarks on Kerguelen’s Land,’ by 
R. M‘Cormick, Esq. R.N.—The northern extremity 
of the Island is described as being entirely of voleanic 
origin. The trap rocks, of which the headlands are 
composed, form a succession of terraces nearly hori- 
zontal. Basalt is the prevailing rock: it assumes 
the prismatic form, and passes into greenstone, and 
the various modifications of amygdaloid and por- 
phyry. The general direction of the mountain- 
ranges inclines to the south-west and north-east, and 
they vary in height from 500 to 2,500 fect. Many 
of the hills are intersected by trap-dykes, usually of 
basalt. Several conical hills, with crater-shaped 
summits, are found, evidently the remains of volcanic 
vents, Three or four very singular isolated hills, 
composed of an igneous slaty sandstone, occur in 
Cumberland Bay, presenting very smooth outlines, 
and consisting of piles of broken fragments, through 
which the mass protrudes, in places, in prismatic 
columns, Vast quantities of débris are accumulated 
at the base of the hills, in many places to the height 
of 200 or 300 feet or more, affording strong evidence 
of the rapid disintegration this land is undergoing, 
from the sudden atmospheric vicissitudes to which it 
is exposed. The whole island is deeply indented by 
bays and inlets, and its surface intersected by nume- 
rous small Jakes and water courses. These, becoming 
swollen by the heavy rains, which alternate with frost 
and snow, rush down the sides of the mountains and 
along the ravinesin countlessimpetuous torrents, form- 
ing, in many places, beautiful foaming cascades, wear. 
ing away the rocks, and strewing the platforms and 
valleys below with vast fragments of rocks and slopes 
of rich alluvium, the result of their decomposition, 
The most remarkable geological feature in the island 
is the occurrence of fossil wood and coal, and, what is 
still more extraordinary, these are imbedded in the 
igneous rocks. The wood, which is for the most 
part highly silicified, is found enclosed in the basalt ; 
whilst the coal crops out in ravines, in close contact 
with the over-lying porphyritic and amygdaloidal 
greenstone. A few outline sketches of the rocks and 
scenery, in various parts of the island, accompany 
this paper. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Hier Masesty’s Tnearre.—Another revelation 
of the poverty of the modern Italian school of com- 
position was made this day week in the * Fausta’ of 
Donnizetti. So repulsive is the story of the drama, 
that no thoughtful musician would attempt the illus- 
tration of a character so detestable; and, we may 
add, no thoughtful actress undertake its presentation. 
But even the coarse passion and jealous fury it fur- 
nishes have been overlooked by Donnizetti, who has 
given out march, duett, terzett, cavatina, and reci- 
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tative in its scenes, of as fluent and cheerful a medi- 
ocrity, as if his task had been to set another ‘ Elisir | 
d’Amore” We hear of new operas by Mercadante, | 
of much greater force and beauty—why are none of | 
them given? The presentment of the three prin- 
cipal characters, by Madame Grisi, Signor Mario, 
and Signor Tamburini, left nothing to be desired. 

The second artist is rapidly justifying all our prog- 
nostics in his favour, and will become ere long, we 
are disposed to hope, one of the very first tenors of | 
modern Italy. 





Puitnarmonic Society.—Seventh Concert.—Of | 
the curious consistency in the direction of this Society 
which we have had so many times occasion to re- 
mark, this seventh concert ‘offered us yet another 
and signal illustration. The necessity of a nightly 
change of conductors has been clung to by the ad- 
ministration, as if it were an irrevocable law. When 
the Parisian Conservatoire has been pointed out as an 
instance of the fruits of undeviating discipline ex- 
ercised by one master mind and master hand, the 
answer has been, “That is all well enough for France, 
but in England it is an impossibility : ‘offence would 
be given by any fixed appointment;” and all those 
considerations of delicacy, precedence, &c. &e. which, 
summed up, make such a favourite difficulty with all 
who oppose themselves to innovation, have been 
stated solemnly, and as things not to be gainsaid, 
Yet, in spite of all these hindrances, we this year 
find three of the concerts, nay more, two consecutive | 
ones, under the same conductor : and to deepen the | 
absurdity of the inconsistency, the party chosen | 
has been the youngest and least experienced, of all 
the gentlemen who take it in turns to undo what | 7, 
their predecessors have done. Reasoning therefore | 
by analogy, if the committee can give so large a pre- 
dominance to Mr. Lucas in one season, we cannot 
conceive what statute or scruple stands in their way, 
another year, to prevent them from electing some 
musician of greater weight and experience, to take 
sole and undivided directorship of the entire eight | | 
concerts. Since no measure short of this will revive | 
the Philharmonic Society, we should be rejoiced at | 
a circumstance so flagrantly inconsistent with all | 
past professions if we might accept it as betokening | 
an approach to those sound measures in which alone 
there is yet hope. This general remark made, we 
have to praise Mr. Lucas for a greater certainty and | 
success in his management of the orchestra in | 
Mozart's G minor and Beethoven's Pastorale Sym- 
phonies than has attended any former efforts. ‘The | 
whole concert, indeed, was a good one. Mr. W.S. 
Bennett played his clever pianoforte concerto in c 
minor with great effect: and Mr. Vieuxtemps re- 
peated the caprice he had performed at Madame 
Caradori Allan’s concert, which gains of course on 
being performed with orchestral accompaniments: of | 
its kind we prefer it as a composition to his concerto. 
Madame Dorus Gras sang a French version of the | 
great scena from ‘ Der Freychiitz’ with a largeness of 
style and a dramatic passion, which must have sur- 
prised those who have been used to regard her as | 
exclusively a brilliant singer—Miss M. B. Hawes | 
was much applauded in Cherubini’s ‘O Salutaris,’ 
but it is not her best song: owing to the ceaseless call 
it makes on the very weakest note of her voice. Great | 
care and labour must be bestowed upon this; or else, 
she will do well to abide by such airs as "those in 
which she has won her reputation: and in which the 
notes below a and B flat, are the most emphatically | 
required. Her feeling of the music she has to execute 
is always excellent.—Mr. Balfe completed the vocal | 
portion of the concert, by singing Haydn’s ‘ II pensier.’ | 











Concerts oF THE WEEK.—We may couple to- 
gether the Concerts given by Madame Duleken and 
Signora Ernesta Grisi, as combining the whole force 
of Italian vocal talent now in London. Excellent 
for a single hearingas are these performances, we fear 
that they willin one respect exercise a pernicious influ- 
ence on art. Next year the “ boxes,” and “ reserved 
seats,” will not be contented without five prime donne 
in place of four,—the show-instrumentalists will have 
to be doubled—the programmes to be lengthened (if 
possible). In another point of view, however, the 
exacting spirit which such liberality is calculated to 
engender may lead to better results. The lovers of 
orchestral music will, it is to be hoped, raise their 
voices in turn, to bring back in triumph that sub- 





| from his stupendous *‘ Hexameron.’ 


| played so brilliantly in London. 


| abated. 


limest instrument of many instruments—a full band. 
It would be a safe speculation for any intelligent and 
thoroughly cultivated leader to be training a force 
against such an emergency. There were some par- 
ticular features in Madame Dulcken’s Concert, which 
are not to be passed over. One is the harp-playing 
of Mr. Godefroid. In our present dearth of first- 
rate professors on this difficult but graceful instru- 
| ment, this gentleman seems to us a valuable acquisi- 
tion, and, if he always exhibits as much force, finish, 
and solid musical style as he did on Monday even- 
ing, worth retaining among us. Another bright point 
of the Concert was Herr David's violin solo (a fan- 
tasia of his own) and his duett with Madame Dulcken, 
a brilliant and effective composition by M. Benedict. 
It is “avec intention,” as the French say, that we 
insist on the peculiar excellencies of this capital 
violinist and sound musician (the two are not always 


| synonymous) as the very things wanted in England. 


We have also to speak in the highest terms of 
Madame Dulcken: not merely for her performance 
of Thalberg’s fantasia and Benedict’s duett, but for 
the force and fervour with which she kept pace with 
Liszt in a grand. duett for two pianofortes, arranged 
To keep pace 
with Liszt on Monday was no child’s play. It was a 
race not only with mechanical omnipotence, but with 
fancy in its most excursive mood: he has never 
Apropos of this 
artist, we have to call attention to the thoroughly 
munificent sacrifice, made by him, of the day fixed 
for his concert and his own prodigious talent, to the 
| Polish matinée. We hope that this will not be for- 
gotten on the morning to which he has postponed 
his performances. 





Covent GarbeN closed on Thursday ; the season 
has been a successful one, it is understood,—and de- 
servedly, for though new dramas have been few, 
those produced have been represented with the 
utmost degree of taste, splendour, and finish, in the 
mise en scene. We may anticipate for next season a 
greater variety of nov elty, i in order to compete with 
the exertions of Mr. Macready at Drury Lane; and 
the rivalry of two such managements, it is to be 
hoped, will tend to raise the modern drama by 
some more permanent support than that of “ the 
upholder.” 





Haymarket.—The production of * Marie Du- 
cange,’ a melo-drama, written by Mr. Bernard, 
seemingly on the spur of the moment, for the pur- 
pose of turning to account the expressive pantomime 
of Mdlle. Celeste, is scarcely an answer to our objec- 


| tion, that no encouragement is given to modern dra- 


matists; for the necessity of making to order pieces 
de circonstance, to fit particular performers, is one of 
the most humiliating conditions of the author's ex- 
istence, and tends to lower the standard of dramatic 
excellence. This protest made, we may admire the 
ingenuity with which Mr. Bernard has made up an 
interesting and amusing piece of its kind out of old 
materials, and the artificial brilliancy of Celeste’s 
mute action, which, by the way, is much more elo- 
| quent than her French-English accents. Wrench, 
asa peripatetic master of the ceremonies, in search 
of subscribers to an ‘ Almack’s’ in the air, serves to 
| relieve the intensity of the serious incidents. — 
Mr. C. Kean and Miss Ellen Tree have been draw- 
ing abundance of tears by their powerful expression 
of the mawkish pathos of *‘ The Stranger,’ a play 
that everybody dislikes, but which still holds its 
place on the stage by the force of its disagreeable- 
ness,—it is a crying evil that we would fain see 
The Stranger is not suited either to Mr. 
C. Kean’s appearance or style of acting; but Mrs. 
Haller could hardly find a more becoming repre- 
sentative than Miss E. Tree, who depicted the self- 
upbraiding penitent, conscience-stricken and spirit- 
broken, with the most touching earnestness and deli- 
cacy ; nor ought Mrs. Sterling’s engaging personation 
of the Countess to be passed unnoticed, especially as 
it presented a marked contrast to the over-acting of 
all the other parts, Mr. Phelps’s Steinfort excepted. 
Mr. Maywood, a respectable actor of Scottish cha- 
racters, for which he is qualified by his genuine ac- 
cent and long experience of the stage, is to have his 
hour at this theatre ; though he has no pretensions to 
the distinction—poor and absurd as it is—of a nightly 
engagement, 
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authentic Surveys, CORRECTED 
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Just published, in small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. in cloth bo; 
NE TRACT MORE, or the System illustrated 
by the ‘ Tracts for the Times’ externally regarded, 
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ery ar Jf post 8vo. cloth lettered, price 1 
OURN AL se RESIDENCE of TWo YEARS 
and a HALF in GREAT BRITAIN. EHANGEER 
Nowi "ROJRE and HIRJEE BHOY Rew Miniee! of mab 
very attractive from its novel character. ** Speci v 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. Leadenhall-street” 
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yr. ust published, royal 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

LLUST R ATIONS of PHRENOLOGY: com- 

prising Accounts ofthe Lives of Persons remarkable i in some 

mental respect, whethef? of Intellect or Feeling, and accurate 

a my = oo of their He ~~ i together with a Statement of 

various eccurennente, and the Development of the Indi 

Organs. GEORGE R. LEWIS — 
No. I. COU mt ISIE Kt (the ‘Text by Dr. Elliotson). 

London: 8. Highley, 32, Fleet-stree 





his day is published, price 6d. No. 1V. of the 

ICR ae a JOURNAL, and MontTaty 
Recorp of Facts in Microscopic Science. Edi 
DANIEL COOPER. Mem. Roy, Coll, Surg Micros, Soe Arte 
It contains Papers by Dr. Arthur Farre, M. F._ Dujardin, 
George Gwilt, F.5.A._ Notes by Lallemand, Chevalier, Lere- 
bours, Pelletier, &c. Proceed. Micros. Soc. Microscopic Me 
moranda. 
Nos, 1, 2, 3, sewed, forming Part 1. price Is. — is ready, 
John Ve Van ‘Voorst, 3, Paternoster-row 





> Just published, price 2s, 6d. in 
URROWES'S GUIDE to PRACTICE on the 
PIANOFORTE.—Contents: Fixed hours—Meaning of prac. 
tice—Method—System of daily practice. 
Also, by the same Author, 
The St. James’s Psalms, containing the most cele. 
brated Old and many New Tunes. 
Chappell, 50, New Bond-street. 


Z=NCYCLOP-EDIA ee fe ee _— 
Just published, price 1. ls. Part 53 
HE ENCYCLOPA:DIA ME *TROPOLI- 
TANA, edited by the nev. HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

** As this important Work will very shortly be completed, 
Subscribers are respectfully solicited to complete their sets 
without delay. 

Published for the Proprie ‘tors, by B. Fellowe 8, Ludgate-street. 

This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price és. with a New 

Map of China, 

KETCHES of C HINA, partly during an Inland 

Journey of . our Months, between Peking, ‘Nanking, and 

Canton; with Notices and Observ At ns relative to the PRESENT 

War. By JOUN E ANCIS DAVIS, Esq. F.R.S. &e, 
Late his Majesty's Chiet aA ntin C hina. 

London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 




















ist published, price 5s. 
ERMONS. By the Rey. G. G. Lyyy, MA. 
Minister of St. John’s Chapel, ‘Sanapten Wick. 

‘These Sermons are a plain statement of the leading doc. 
trines of the Church of England, written in an easy, unaflected 
style. They are we I suited for family reading, and may both 
with safety and profit be placed in the hands of the young.”"— 
Atheneum. 

“ A series of plain, practical, and well-reasoned Sermons."— 
Spectator. 

L. & G. Seeley, and J. Hatchard & Son, London; B. Seeley, 
Kingston- -upon-T hames. 


NEW — U ME OF SERMONS, BY REV. = ee 
Lately published, in 8vo. price 10s 
AROCHIAL SERMONS for ‘the. WwW “INTER 
QUARTER: being the Weeks between Advent Sunday 
and Lent. (Volume tie sth.) 
By JOUN HENRY NEW MAN, B.D. 
Vicar of St. ‘Mary the Viegin, Oxford ; and Fellow of Oriel 








_s W MAN, 


. F. & J. Rivington, St. Pauls C ‘hurchyard, and Waterloo 
place and J. G. Parker, Oxford. 
* Also, New Editions of Vols. I. to IV. each 10s. 6d. 


NEW "i 





~— ENGL i — 
. price 3s. 6d. a 
GRAMMAR. of the GREEK “LANGUAGE, 
translated and revised, with Additions, from Ward's In 
stitutio Grace etre PY! Compendiaria 
ILLIAM HARRISON, M.A 
Of Brasenose C - An, Oxford ; one of the C ical Masters of 
Christ's s Hospital; and Morning Preacher at the Magdalea 
lospit 
Rivingions, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
* This Grammar is adopted at Christ's Hospital. 


INDSOR CASTLE.—The ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS by the late SIR JEFFRY WYATVILLE, R.A4 
are now completed. 

Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Majesty the QuEEN. 
Edited, at the request of Sir Jeffry’s Son-in-law and Executors, 
by HENRY “ASLUTON N, Esq. 

The Work is in 2 Volumes Grand Eagle, and consists of @ 





Plates, all large — three, and several of great size, with a fall 
Coverptien of th Also an Historical Essay by AMBROS! 
PO R, Esq. oo “illustrated by_other Plates and W: 
uke 4 former pint of the Castle. 

Price, ereccecveccccccces i ” 4 





ndia nagonesce 
Published by John Weale, 59; fiigh Hiciborn; and J. Rodwelh 
46, New Bond-street, 
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Now ready, in super-royal folio, the Plates being folded into half their full size, Volume L., price 51. 5s, 
cloth lettered, with an accompanying Half Volume of Letterpress, of 


THE ANATOMY AND OPERATIVE SURGERY OF THE 
ARTERIES ; 


In Lithographic Drawings the size of Nature, with Practical Commentaries. 
By RICHARD QUAIN, 
Professor of Anatomy in Univ ersity College, and Surgeon to University College Hospital. 
THE DELINEATIONS FROM NATURE AND ON STONE, BY JOSEPH MACLISE, ESQ., SURGEON. 


¢,° The Work continues to be published Monthly in its unfolded form. 


Parts 1 to 7 (included in the above Volume), 


price 12s. each, with Letterpress, are now out, and 13 or 14 Parts, it is expected, will complete the Work. 


“To the practical surgeon such a volume must be indispensable ; and its cheapness wm \- another and important inducement 
40. 


jnits favour, as placing it within the reach of every medical practitioner.””. 


'—Lancet, Dec. 


Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, Booksellers and Publishers to University College, Upper Gower-street. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON PERSIA. 

Now eh in 2 vols, small 8vo. with Me Rs 

HRE YEARS I a PERSIA, 
AND KOORDISTA 

By Gborce FOWL Ee Esq. 

“The important} part which Persia has recently been playing 
in the great game of Eastern politics, and which she will con- 
tinue to play for some time to come, must excite strong interest 
towards Mr. Fowler's work, describing, as it does, in their 
minutest details the domestic manners, the moral and political 
condition, and the personal character of the actual living inha- 
bitants of that singular country—from the Shah on his brilliant 
throne to the peasant in his mud-built hovel. Mr. Fowler's 
lengthened residence and extensive journeyings in Persia have 
given him a degree of practical knowledge on these matters, 
searcely possessed by any other of our countrymen. His wi 
adventures in Koordistan, his Tatar gallop across the Desert, his 
imprisonment in the Fortress of Maliz Ghird, his reception by 
the Shah, Abbas Meerza, and, above all, the curious disclosures 
he makes respecting Russian diplomac y in connexion with 
Persie, will cause his book to be read with the greatest interest.” 


Henry Colburn, nee 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE PLAYFELLOW. 
This day i is published, price 3s = 
HE PEASAN and the “PRINCE. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

Being the son of a Series of Tales to be published quarterly, 
entitled * BE PLAYFELLOw.’ The iy of the Series, ‘Set- 
TLERS AT Home,’ may also be had, pri 6d. 

London Charles Knight & Co. 32, ‘Ludgate-street. 


In 4 large volumes 8vo. price 3/. 3s. in boards, 
HRISTIAN INSTITUTES: a Series of Dis- 
es and Tyeets. selected, arranged systematically, 
and ilustrated with Not 
CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector of Buxted 
ckfield, Sussex 
This work is designed to wo subservient to the Religious Por- 
tion of a Education for the Upper Classes and the 
Learned Professions, The Selections are chiefly from the fol- 
lowing Writers: Dr. Isaac Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor—Dr. 
South— Iichard Hooker=Bisbop Butler—Richard Baxter—Burke 
—Bishop Jewell—Lord Clarendon—and F. Mason. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard. and Waterloo-place. 








3, Great Marlborough-street, June 5. 


R. COLBURN'S Rew PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HON. MRS. DAM ER’S DIARY OF HER 
TOUR IN GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE HOLY 
LAND. 2 vols. smali 8vo. with numefous illustrations. 


II. 
THE TRUSTEE: a Novet. 
Tragedy of ‘The Provost of Bruges." 
Ill. 
L. E. L’S LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS; com- 
ising a New Tragedy, and upward s of One Hundred Pieces 
in Verse and Prose, hitherto unpublished. Edited by LAMAN 
BLANCHARD, Esq. 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait. 


By the Author of the 
3 vols. 


THE LOVE MATCH: 


A By Mrs. MABERLY, 
Authoress of * Emily.” 


3 vols. 


THE THIRD VOLUME, of the NEW and RE- 
vues EDITION of AGNES STRICKLAND’S ‘LIVES OF 
z THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND: ” 10s. 64. bound, with Illustra- 

ns. 





VI. 
ON MONDAY NEXT, 
THE IDLER IN FRANCE. By the COUNTESS of 
BLESSINGTON, 2 vols. § 


8v0. 
lenry C Yolburn, Publisher, 13, Great Sos street. 





onduit-street, June 5. 
ESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY will imme- 
diately publish the following NEW WORKS :— 
I. 
Tn ¥ vols. post wh 
FAM R'E 
By LADY ‘an Lot ITE 


“ORD 
BURY. 


Ss. 


In3 ote ost 8vo 


THE LITT! 


By } 
Author of ‘ The Duke,’ and‘ i. he Y oung Prima Donna.’ 
Ill. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
LEGENDS OF WESTERN GERMANY. 
By CAPT. CHARLES KNOX 
THEY HAVE ALSO JU ee PU BLISHE D, 
The Second Edition of Sir LE. Bulwer's New Novel, 
NIG! x AND MORNING, 
» Tenth Edition « 
MR. Lop es PEER: AGE. ‘oR Isdl, 
And ITALY PAST AND PRES ENT, 
By L. MARIOTTI, 
Agents—for Ireland. Y San Gale: for Scotland, Bell 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


BISHOP MANT’S ee posal 
Lately published. in 4to. price 1 boards, the 5th Re on of 


HE BOOK of COM MON PRAYER, and 
ADMINISTRATION of the SAc RAME ‘TS, and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of th c ae h, accord tothe Use of 
the United Church of E ngland Ireland: together with the 
Psalter or Psalms of David, nib ven us they are to be sung or 
said in Chure hes; the Form and Manner of making .ordaining, 
and cons ating of Bishops, Prie sts, and Deacons; “the Thirty- 
nine A sof Relizion, and the Constitutions and Canons 
Clesiasti with Notes.ex planatory. prac ae 
from approved Writers of the Church of En 
Selected and arrange d by the Right Rev. RIC ny she OM ANT, D.D. 
Bis op. of Down and Connor, 
And late Domestic Chap! 7 to | al Grace the Archbishop of 
anterbu 
*,* This Edition of the Prayer souk is edited upon the plan 
of D'Oyly’s and Mant's Family Bible, issued by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. It is printed uniformly with, 
and forms. a suitable Companivun to, that work. The Canons 
ang. ‘onstitutions Ecclesiastical are introduced into the present 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, — Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be h 
An Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with: the Notes slightly 
price 1/, 4s, boards; or in royal 8yo, 14, 16s, 
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7 AREROOMS for STOVES and FENDERS. 

—R. H. PARKINSON solicits from the Public generally 

an inspection of his extensive Stock of Register and ether Stoves, 

Fenders of the most tasteful design, Fire-irons, Kitchen-Ranges, 

Smoke-Jacks, Ovens, Hot Plates, &c. &c Iso a very large 

assortment of town-made Tea-Urns, ‘Tea-Kettles on swing 

stands, Papier-Maché Trays and Waiters, silver pattern Dish- 

Covers, including every article required for the Kitchen, either 

in Copper, Iron, or Block-tin. —79, Oxford-street, exactly oppo- 
site the Pantheon. 

N.B.—R. H. P. wishing to make room for New Patterns, has 
some superior Register Stoves and Fenders to offer at a very 
considerable reduction in price. 

TO ARCHITECTS, BULLDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
APIER MACHE ORN IENTS, in 
every style, for internal decoration on walls, ceilings, &c. 
far s' tronger, md Pore durable, lighter, re encaper No, ta, ie aster, 
at C. FE uD? S Papier eaters B, ‘ling- 
ton-street No: —Also, BIELE SFEL is Ss Y REATISE on 
the USE of PArIE ie MaACHE: Sith 92 quarto plates, price 2/. 2s., 
containing upwards of 600 Patterns (with a tariff of prices), 
being pare of a much larger Collection of Ornaments always 
ready for sale. 


, vr J 
ATENT SPELTER PAINT.—This Paint is 

adapted for all purposes which other paint is now used 
for, and_may be confidently recommended to the notice of the 
public. When applied to iron its effect may be compared to that 
of the galvanization of the metal ; it resists the influence of the 
weather, of soft and sea water, and of the fumes in chemical 
works. When applied to wood, it gets so hard that the most 
intense heat of the sun makes no Supescsion upon it, and will 
not make it blister and peel off. Applied to damp walls, or in 
positions which are much exposed, it affords a powerful protec- 
tion against moisture and saltpetre. When it is used upon softer 
substances, such as paper, pasteboard, linen, plaster of Paris, it 
ually satisfactory results.—Apply to Jas. Le Cren, 
Agent, 26, Moorgate-street ; or, by letter, to H. P. Rouquette, 
patentee and sole manufacturer, 14, Mark-lane. 


IGH T.--R. H. Parkinson begs leave to ac- 
aint the Nobility os and Gentry that he manufactures the 
PATE? ." T SOLAR LAMP with its latest improvements, or 
adapts the Solar Principle to any Lamp they may already have. 
RK. H. P. supplies the Oil at 3s. 6d. per gallon, of a quality very 
superior to what is usually sold. Also a new ‘description of Nut 
ou. at 6s. 6d. per galion, which burns in the regular Patent 
Lainp with a brilliancy nearly equal to sperm, and perfectly 
free from smell. He is induced to make this remark, knowing 
that there is an a. -%. very much puffed (by circ ularand other- 
wise), but which has a most noxious smell.—A large assortment 
of Palmer's Patent Lamps, for Candles with 1, 2, 3, or 4 wicks— 
the 4-wick, or Magnum Candle, giving a light equal to any oil 
lamp, and how bec oming general —_ the tables of the Nobility. 
Every size Candle m e had, and in any quantity 
Novica PARKINSON s Wholesale and Retail W ferchouse, 79, 
Oxford-street, exactly opposite the Pantheon. 


REC oe D BY THE FACULTY. AND PAT RONIZED 
BY MAJESTY AND “s rt ‘\ PRINCE ARBE ERT. 
S’S CELEBRATED TOOTH- 
BRUSHES. —A. DAVIS, Sponge Merchant and Brush 
Manufacturer by special appointment to her Majesty and H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, their Graces the Dukes of Northumberland, 
Argyle, and Montrose, Dowager Duchess of Bedford, and nume- 
rous families of high Setinetee. 33, STRAND, begs to acquaint 
the Nobility and Gentry that he has succeeded in discovering a 
fastening for Tooth Brushes, “compote of Corded Silk and India 
Rubber, by which it is impossible for the hairs ever to come 
loose in the mouth. For Pp ty they will be found to excel 
any ever yet offered, and the only kind that can be warranted 
from corroding. Persons frequently get bad teeth and gums 
from these causes, the corrosion being poison to the breath. and 
cancer the gums. Also, inventor of a new and improved N an. 
BRUSH, made of unbleached Russia Bristles. which do no 
soften by constant use. Improved Velvet CL OTHE ES and HAIR 
BRUSHES, in creat variety of patterns, at the wholesale prices. 
The pneet Tate and Nursery Sponges, at half the perfumers’ 
Rt ices. AVIS being an extensive importer of Sponges and 
sristles, oi him to offer the following articles at forty per 
cent. under any House in England. Families in Town and 
Country supplied, carriage free, at Wholesale Prices, with every 
kind of Brushes for Horses and Carriages; also Sponges, Cha- 
mois, Horse Clothing, Blankets, and every requisite for the use 
of the Stables. All ainds of Brushes, Brooms, Fupnery Cooper. 
age, Rope and Door Mats, Soap, Black Lead, Scouring 
iy r, Sleves, for Housebetd use, ot aa Poles + —s 
n Town and Country can havea t) ices by a post-pait 
plication Strand, 




















PATENT CARPET. 
DANKS, PATENTED o or rele CARS ESSELY -COLOURED 
DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 
e_ bility, Gentry, and Public, toinspect this Novel and Ele- 
gant Carpet, -ombnnng the beauty and atec of the best Brussels 
at little more than half the expense.—98 and 99, Hatton-garden. 
arpet, Bedding, and Voor Cloth Warehouse. 


LINT GLASS.—APSLEY PELLATT, only 
surviving partner of the late Ly J of Pellatt & Green, has 
man yours entirely removed fro Paul's Churchyard to 
the Falcon Glass Works, Holland- i. t, Blackfriars, where he 
has show-rooms for every description of table glass, toilette and 
smelling-bottles, his newly-invented renaissance chandeliers, 
lamps, lustres, chemical glass ; also the newest patterns of china 
tabi, dessert, and tea services.—Printed lists, with sketches, 
be had on application. The exte ppatve glass-works (of which 
- » Hlustrated description is in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No. 572,) 
ay be seen in full operation any Tuesday, Wednesday, or 
Thursday. 


r 

UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 

did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 73, 

Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, respect- 
fully informs the trade, artists, u peoleterers. and the public, 
that they can be supplied with Lo G GLASSES and PIC- 
TURE FRAMES, of the very Ly wow hn at prices meoee 
hitherto attempted. — May be had gratis, and sent free 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAW SiwGs es te 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, eles gantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and montane. 
and room borderings. Old frames repairedand regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 


returned. 
v7 AIS " 

REVALENCE of BALDNESS.—We are 

unable to account for the very numerous cases of Baldness 
by referring them to the ravages of fever or the inroads of time. 
for innumerable instanees may be cited in which youth h and 
health have not shielded the victims. To what extent excess of 
mental stimulus or indulgence are to be further added to the list 
of causes may be a matter of curious inquiry, though of cient 
practical utility unless it suggest means of removal. It is how- 
ever satisfactory to know, that though we may fail in removin 
the causes we can at least provide remedies. The most effectua 
applic ation for the thickening and restoration of the Hair is “ Old- 
ridge’s Balm of Columbia,” the numerous recommendations of 
which from all quarters are conclusive evidence of its admirable 

roperties. OLDRIDGE'’S BALM causes Whiskers and Eye- 

Crows to grow, prevents the Hair from turning grey, and the 
first application causes it to curl  bonntifully, frees it from scurf, 
and stops it from falling off. bundance of Certificates of the 
first re epectaeiey are shown by the Proprietors, C. & A. OLD- 
RIDGE, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, where the Balm is sold, 
and by ane of the respectable Pe rfumers and Medicine Venders, 
Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and Ils. per Bottl other prices are genuine, 
Ask for OLDR IbGE" 2 hoe OF CoLU MBIA, 1, WELLING. 
TON-STREET, STRA 


OWLA) Ds KALYI DOR, an Eastern Bota- 
nical Discovery of surprising efficacy for rendering the 
Skin soft and fair, as well as in bestowing a delicate roseate hue to 
the Complexion, composed for the most part of Oriental balsamic 
erotics, to the utter exclusion of all mineral admixture; it is dis- 
tinguished medic inally for its extreme bland, purifying, and sooth. 
action upon the skin, and, by acting upon the pores and 
minute secretory vessels, erpels all impurities from the surface, 
allays every tendency to inflammation, and, by this means alone, 
effectually dissipates all redness, tan, pim; les, freckles, sunburn, 
and other unsightly cutaneous visitations, so inimical toFemale 
Boanty. Its constant application will change the most bilious 
Complexion into one of radiant whiteness; while to the Neck, Hand, 
and Arm, it bestows a delicacy and frirness unrivalled, To Gen- 
tlemen afflicted with a tenderness of the skin in shaving, the appli- 
cation of the Kalydor will be found to allay all cuticular irrita- 
tion. Price 4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
OBSERVE—The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 
A, ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 























.; also printed in red, on the Wra per a aan each bottle 
is ona slosed. Ask for“ ROWLAND’'S RAL 
Sold by them, and by respectable Pe aoe ~ = Medicine 
enders 
UTLER’s COMPOUNDCONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 
is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the original 1) of 
the now numerous concentrated preparations of the kind. A 
lessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pint of 
the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and composition 
as that ordered by the British Pharmacopeias. It is prescribed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin, and 
all cutaneous diseases; also has been found extreme y useful in 
chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, and after an im- 
roper use of mercury.—Prepared and my in pint bottles 20s., 
halt. pints, 10s., and quarter-pints 5s. 6d by ‘Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4. Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’ s, London; and may 
be obtained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; likewise of Daven- 
ort & Stedman, 20, W aterloo-place, opposite the Post Office, 
Eainburah or, by order, through any other respectable Drug- 
gist.—N.B. No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's ( hurchyard. 
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ADVANTAGEOUS TO 
CHILDREN CUT TING T HEIR TEETH.—STEEDMAN'S 
SOOTHING POW DERS.—The good effects of these Powders in 
reserving a healthy ae of the constitution during teething, 
ave now had twenty ye ars’ experience, (the Proprietor first 
gave them to his own ¢ hildren with great benefit,) during which 
time thousands of children have been relieved annually from 
all those distressing symptoms which children suffer while cut- 
ting teeth, viz. feverish heats, fits, convulsions, sickness of 
stomach, and debility, accompanied with velaxstion of the 
bowels, and inflammation of the gums.—Prepared, and sold in 
packets, at ls. 1d. by J. Steedman, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey ; 
and sold by all Che mists and Medicine Venders in the United 
Kingdom. | Any lady wishing to try them, by inclosing a shillin 
in a letter to the propesster, will receive a packet by return o 
post, free of expe 


XORY’S “POW DERS for CHILDREN are 
recommended to mothers and nurses,not only asa remedy, 
but asa preventive ina of teething, measles, scarlet fever, 
hooping cough, small pox, cony ulsions from worms and teething, 
wasting of the limbs, jaundice, fits, diarrhea, chicken pox, 
thrush, &e. The above complaints are invariably preceded by 
a pettishness of temper, accompanied by costiveness, and a 
greater or less degree of fever. To these ittle ailments atten- 
tion should be particularly directed, for it is in this stage that 
these powders will commonly prevent further progress of dis- 
order by promoting healthy secretions of the skin, liver, sto- 
mach, and bowels.—Prepared and sold by Wm. H. Cory, surgeon 
apothecary, No. 1, Bridge-road, Lambeth, and may be had of 
most respectable medicine venders throughout the kingdom, in 
packets at Is. 1}d., 4s. 6d., and in tin cases for exporta- 
tion M. ls. duty included. Eac? packet has the signature of 
ym. ry on the Government stamp, without which none 
are genuine, Orders by post attended to. 

















THE ATHENEUM [Jones 
8, New Burlington-street, June 5, 1841, 
MR. BENTLEY IS PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS. 


THE LOVER AND THE HUSBAND: 


AND THE WOMAN OF A CERTAIN AGE, 
Edited by MRS. GORE, 
Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ The Dowager,’ ‘ Mrs. Armytage,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





AN AUTHOR’S MIND: THE BOOK OF TITLE-PAGES 


Edited by M. F. TUPPER, Esq. M.A. 


Author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ ‘Geraldine,’ ‘ A Modern Pyramid.’ 1 vol. post 8vo. 


Il. 


STERMA; OR, THE SECRETS OF MESMERISM, ETC. 


By MISS ISABELLA F. ROMER. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A SUMMER AMONGST THE BOCAGES AND THE VINES. 


By MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 


Author of ‘Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.’ New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


WEDLOCK; OR, YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


By the Author of ‘The Maid’s Husband,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





The following NEW WORKS are now ready: 


I. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE QUEEN’S POISONER; OR, FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


«.- By MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, eer 
Author of ‘A Sammer amongst the Bocages and the Vines.’ ‘ ° 
** A better historical novel does not come before us once in seven years.”—Athenaum. 


It. TIT. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


THE HISTORY OF DUELLING; BELGIUM. 


COMPRISING 
Narratives of the most remarkable Personal Encounters, By J. Emerson Tennent, Esq. M.P. 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Author of ‘ Letters from the Agean,’ ‘ History of Modern Greece,’ &c. 
By Dr. Miturncey, ong rs ‘ 
Author of ‘ Curiosities of Medical Experience,’ &e. “L'union fait la foree.”"—Motto of Belgium. 


“Dr. Millingen’s work is of a character altogether anecdotical—the cream of French and “The most valuable as well as one of the most amusing works of the present day."= 
English memoirs."’— Atheneum. ‘Standard. 





Iv. | vi. vill. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. with a new Address to the Public, | In 3vols, post avo, with numerous Illustrations by Leech, &e. ~ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TIE SECOND EDITION OF COLIN CLINK. THE MARRYING MAN. 
CECIL. By CHARLES HOOTON, Esq. By the Author of ‘ Cousin Geoffrey.’ 


v. 1x. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. vil. 
Tn 8 vols. post 8vo. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF MY COUSIN TIPP6ée SURPaun THE SCHOOLFELLOWS; 
ee R Or, a By-Way to Fame 
By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. By CAPT. MEADOWS TAYLOR. ’ y vy . 
Author of *The Ingoldsby Legends.’ Author of ‘Confessions of a Thug.’ By RICHARD JOHNS, Esq. 








xX. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits from Original Pictures, 


MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS, 


" LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. ; 
Including nis Journats and Letrers, now first published from the Originals in Possession of the Family. 
By the REV. G. R. GLEIG, 

Author of ‘The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,’ ‘ Traditions of Chelsea College,’ &c. 


XI. 
In 6 vols. 8vo, handsomely bound, containing nearly Three Hundred Letters, now first published from the Originals, and embellished with numerous fine Portraits engraved 
from original Pictures, 


MR. BENTLEY'S COLLECTIVE EDITION OF 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. 


&@ Any volume can be had sep ly to complete sets. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Mer Majesty. 














London : James Hotes, 4, Took's Court, Chaneery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE. 14, Wellington-street’ Strand, by Joun FRancts; andsold by all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents ; for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Pell & ‘Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D, CS ieee i—for ReLAND, nS suing, Dublia. 





